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JUAN  ESTEBAN  MONTERO  RODRIGUEZ, 
PRESIDENT  OF  CHILE 

THK  President  of  ('hile,  elected  October  4,  1931,  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  po])vdar  vote,  and  inducted  into  office  on  Dec¬ 
ember  4,  1931,  is  a  man  .52  years  of  age,  whose  reputation  for  probity, 
political  modesty,  and  scholarliness  was  greatly  increased  by  his 
brilliant  record  in  the  last  ministiy  of  Ex-President  Ihanez.  Holding 
as  his  first  public  office  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  he 
l)ecame  a  popular  hero  and  was  acclaimed  as  the  man  best  fitted  to 
assume  the  presidency. 

Don  Juan  Esteban  Montero  Rodriguez  belongs  to  the  modern  in¬ 
tellectual  middle  class  of  ('Idle.  It  is  probable  that  he  never  dreamed 
of  reaching  the  highest  office  in  his  country’s  gift,  although  his 
ancestor  Manuel  Rodriguez,  a  famous  fighter  in  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  doubtless  transmitted  to  him  some  of  the  (pialities  which 
shaped  his  destiny  to  this  end.  The  son  of  a  farmer,  Senor  Montero 
was  educated  first  in  the  secondarj’  school  of  his  Province,  located  in 
the  city  of  Curico,  and  then  in  the  Jesuit  School  in  Santiago.  Later 
he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1901.  The  ability 
which  he  displayed  during  his  school  and  university  days  forecast 
the  sound  judgment,  depth  of  legal  learning,  and  invulnerable  up¬ 
rightness  which  now  characterize  him. 

From  1900  to  1912  Senor  Montero  was  legal  adviser  to  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  and  from  1912  to  1925  professor  of  trial  law  on 
the  facultj'  of  the  University  in  Santiago.  In  the  latter  year  he  felt 
obliged  to  refuse  appointment  to  the  chair  of  civil  law  because  of  the 
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changes  introduced  into  the  organization  of  the  University;  he  thus 
made  common  cause  with  the  students. 

Although  Senor  Montero  was  first  advanced  hv  professional  men  as 
their  candidate,  no  one  doubts  that  as  President  he  will  he  the  servant 
of  the  entire  nation.  The  fact  that  he  resigned  from  the  vice  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Republic  prior  to  the  election  in  order  that  his  opponents 
might  feel  that  he  was  e.xerting  no  influence  upon  results  through  his 
official  position  is  one  reason  for  the  belief  that  as  chief  magistrate 
of  Uhile  Senor  Montero  will  be  impartial  and  unselfishly  patriotic, 
jealously  guarding  the  honor  of  the  high  office  entrusted  to  him. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  MONTALVO 


By  His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Goxzalo  Zaldumbide 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Ecuador  in  the  United  States; 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academia  Esi>ahola  de  la  Lengua 

The  writer  who,  after  the  admirable  prologue  called  El  Bnucapie, 
in  which  Montalvo  explains  the  idea  of  his  “Chapters  which 
Cervantes  forgot,”  still  believes  it  should  be  expounded  here  more  in 
detail,  might  be  set  down  “as  a  bold  man  or  a  simpleton.” 

Everything  essential  has  been  said  at  length  by  Montalvo  himself, 
with  that  proud  modesty  with  which  he  so  magnificently  admits  his 
shortcomings,  apologizes,  shows  his  enthusiasm  and  finally  gives 
his  reasons  for  deciding  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  his  work. 

.Neither  the  book  nor  its  purpose  needed  any  defense.  But  that 
most  singular  Buxcapie  is  the  most  amazing  and  superabundant 
assortment  of  reasons  and  keen  witticisms  ever  brought  together  to 
justify  a  book  fully  justified  in  itself. 

Montalvo  could  not  have  been  unaware  of  his  high  calling  to  this 
undertaking.  To  anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his 
genius,  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  spiritual  affinities  that 
Montalvo  should  have  attempted — not  only  as  an  exhibition  of  his 
learning  and  cleverness,  but  also  as  an  expression  of  his  idealism, 
sensibility,  and  honor,  of  his  instinctive  justice,  and  of  his  moral 
code — an  imitation  of  the  model  dearest  to  his  predilections  as  author 
and  as  man. 

Everything  attracted  him  to  it.  “An  essay  or  study  of  the  Cas¬ 
tilian  language,”  he  himself  says.  It  is  not,  of  course,  a  systematic 
reconstruction  of  the  speech  of  Cervantes  nor  even  a  careful  and 
erudite  use  of  words  and  expressions  peculiar  to  that  time.  Where 
another  would  have  written  a  retrospective  work  as  a  grammarian 
or  an  archaic  purist,  Montalvo  moves  with  the  assurance  and  the 
freedom  of  one  who  finds  himself  in  his  element,  speaking  his  mother 
tongue.  The  prose  of  Montalvo,  in  itself  Cervantic,  demanded,  to 
complete  the  illusion  of  his  Golden  Age,  a  contemporary  subject, 
suitable  material.  Therefore  he  seems  to  be  breathing  his  native 
air  in  the  midst  of  objects,  ideas,  and  sentiments  familiar  to  his  con¬ 
dition,  in  the  thick  of  mighty  deeds,  trophies,  and  combats  suitable 

'  Under  the  title  of  Uoi  Palabrat  this  introduction  is  published  in  “  Capitulos  que  se  le  olvidaron  a  Cer¬ 
vantes.  Ensayo  de  iniitacidn  de  un  libro  ininiitable.”  Obra  iiostuma  de  Juan  Montalvo.  Paris,  Casa 
Editorial  Uarnier  Hermanos,  1U21. 

The  centenary  of  Montalvo’s  birth  was  celebrated  un  .\pri!  13  of  this  year.  Headers  who  are  interested 
in  a  further  discussion  of  his  life  and  work  are  referred  to  the  brilliant  essay,’*  Montalvo  en  el  Centenariu 
de  su  Nacimiento,"  by  Sehur  Zaldumbide,  publisherl  in  the  Br>LETiN  De  la  1'ni6n  Panamericana,  Juniu 
le  1932. 

.'’ee  the  tribute  of  the  OoverninK  Board  to  the  memory  of  Montalvo,  pp.  434  to  43R.— Euituk. 
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to  the  ])restifre  of  his  rank.  How  well  this  lan^uag:e  fits  seignorial 
iwinp,  the  noble  manner,  the  eourtly  gesture  and  knightly  surrender, 
and  how  ap|)ro])riate  it  is  to  all  the  seienee  of  ehivalry,  the  codes,  tra¬ 
ditions,  heraldry,  and  ceremony  of  the  knights  errant!  With  what 
evident  delight  and  skillful  mastery  he  showers  forth  the  treasure 
of  his  smiling  and  antiquated  erudition!  But  this  language  in  which 
the  most  noble  models  are  reflected  and  mingled  is  not  that  of  (’er- 
vantes  alone.  It  is  the  language,  the  style  of  Montalvo,  well  adapted 


JUAN  MONTAI.VO 


Eminent  Ecua<loroan  author,  the 
ca-ntenary  of  whose  birth  was 
celebntted  April  13,  1932. 


to  Cervantic  subjects.  It  is  the  style  and  the  language  of  the  Siete 
Tratadon  and  El  Espectador.  Therefore  if  Montalvo  used  this  manner 
of  speech  in  other  works  before  and  after  this,  it  was  not  as  a  mere 
experiment  that  he  began  his  imitation  of  the  inimitable  book. 

“It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  author  that  he  has  written  a  course  in 
ethics,”  Montalvo  himself  said.  Expounding  moral  questions  in 
eloquent  language  and  describing  examples  of  conduct,  especially  of 
the  chivalrous  behavior  which  mirrored  his  own  code,  he  clearly  dis¬ 
play's  here  not  only  literary  elegance  but  also  his  most  clierished  cri¬ 
terion.  “The  writer  whose  purpose  is  not  the  improvement  of  his 
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fellow  men  would  do  them  a  favor  by  throwin^i  his  pen  into  the  fire: 
universal  moral  benefit  should  he  his  aim — not  that  preached  by  the 
j)seudo-wise.”  From  the  mouth  of  Don  Quixote  fall  in  lofty  and 
resounding:  phrases  those  reflections  which  pve  value  to  the  book  and 
satisfy  Montalvo’s  character.  Elevated  by  the  chivalric  ideal,  the 
noble  commonplaces  of  a  traditional  code  of  morals  acquire  a  new 
flavor  and  a  new  meaning  on  the  lii)s  and  in  the  deeds  of  Don  Quixote, 
who  gives  them  reality  and  grandeur  through  his  heroic  candor,  his 
sublime  sincerity  and  his  inspired  vision. 

“If  it  were  the  author’s  pur])ose  to  write  a  course  in  ethics,  as  he 
himself  suggests,  how  does  it  happen  that  he  chose  the  most  difficult 
manner?”  Montalvo  queries.  Rising  above  the  artist  and  lover  of 
noble  form,  he  sometimes  enjoyed  considering  himself  as  a  kind  of 
magistrate  or  Roman  senator  wrapped  in  the  toga  of  solenmity  and 
rhetoric,  a  kind  of  priest  or  seer  enveloped  in  the  majesty  of  sacred 
oratorj',  and  was  often  tempted  to  write  an  eloquent  treatise  in  which 
tlie  soul’s  gravity  and  greatness  should  have  untrammeled  scope. 
But  he  possessed  in  equal  or  even  greater  degree  than  that  solemn  gift 
the  gift  of  burlesque  invention,  of  enormous  laughter,  of  mock-serious 
emphasis,  of  epic  buffoonery  and  superlative  irony.  In  the  creation 
of  his  Don  Quixote,  with  innate  and  surpassing  skill  he  makes  admir¬ 
able  use  of  this  dual  power  of  his  genius.  \o  one  has  better  perceived 
or  more  accurately  caught  both  the  humorous  charm  and  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Qui.xote.  No  one  could  with  greater  art  revive  the  Knight 
of  the  Rueful  Countenance  to  embark  on  new  adventures  from  which 
he  emerges  as  usual  vanquished  but  invincible. 

If  it  is  true  that  while  perusing  Don  Quixote  every  reader  shares 
Cervantes’  experience  while  writing  it;  if  from  the  mockerj'  and 
laughter  inspired  at  first  by  a  too-mad  Don  Quixote  and  a  too-sane 
Sancho,  one  passes  insensibly  to  commiseration,  sympathy,  and  the 
warmest  and  most  human  friendship,  this  affection  was  decisive  in  the 
case  of  Montalvo.  For  him,  even  more  than  for  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  the  Knight  really  e.xisted,  as  an  actual 
living  person.  In  the  solitude  of  Ipiales,  set  on  a  desolate  plain  like 
La  Mancha,  Montalvo  kept  Don  QuLxote  at  his  side  as  companion, 
confidant,  solace,  and  example.  He  saw  his  friend  among  real  men, 
taking  part  in  local  affairs,  and  in  his  hallucination  disclosing,  behind 
the  fallacious  truth  of  our  reality,  his  higher  and  more  veracious  truth. 

Montalvo  is  indignant  because  Avellaneda  reviles  Don  Quixote; 
he  grieves  because  Cervantes  himself  ridicules  him  in  one  passage. 
Montalvo  shields  him  from  every  predicament  which  might  be 
derogatory;  and  although  he  exposes  him  to  the  mockery,  troubles, 
and  hazards  of  fortune  connected  with  knight  errantry,  he  is  never 
false  to  the  sensitive  and  intimate  admiration  which  he  professes 
for  his  hero.  The  irony  of  the  tale  therefore  brings  to  the  most 
doughty  deeds  and  the  most  serious  discourses  not  “the  laughter  of 
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the  buffoon,”  but  a  smile  from  the  heart,  full  of  comprehension  ami 
sympathy,  in  wisely  implicit  understanding  with  the  reader.  The 
insane  hero  diverts  him  with  his  madness,  and  captivates  him  with 
his  nobility  and  wisdom. 

Montalvo  made  the  Quixote  his  constant  school.  From  his  early 
youth  he  knew  it  almost  by  heart.  He  did  not  have  to  reread  it  to 
feed  himself  upon  it  in  his  bookless  solitude.  He  carried  it  into  e.xile 
not  vyith  him,  but  in  him.  What  better  counselor  in  his  adversity 
than  Cervant^?  But  Montalvo  was  a  devotee  of  Don  Qui.xote 
rather  than  of  Cervantes. 

Sympathy  and  similarity  of  genius  revealed  to  him  the  living 
secret,  the  human  charm  of  the  greatness  and  misery  of  Don  Qui.xote: 
thus  he  could  resuscitate  him  in  body  and  soul  without  profanation. 
Rather  than  an  imitation  or  a  mechanical  reproduction  of  the  master¬ 
piece,  Montalvo’s  work  is,  as  it  were,  the  natural  development  and 
continuation  of  the  life  infused  into  the  original  and  here  imprisoned 
with  the  glowing  love  of  one  wlu>  felt  himself  possessetl  by  that 
immortal  spirit. 

Montalvo  e.xteiuls  his  understanding  to  the  good  squire  Sancho; 
the  latter  appears  not  as  a  voracious  glutton  but  as  the  affectionate 
servant,  who  in  his  heart  is  fascinated  by  the  great  soul  of  his  mad 
master,  an  ovei^rown  child  in  need  of  his  care.  The  detestable 
Sancho  is  the  cautious  and  self-assured  man,  who  will  not  abandon 
his  home  to  follow  any  knight-errant,  but  rather  leaves  him  alone, 
slanders  and  discourages  him.  The  good  Sancho  fulfills  an  ideal  mis¬ 
sion  by  faithfully  servang  the  master  whose  madness  he  shares,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  his  proverbs.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  qui.xotism  in 
Sancho,  who  prefers  to  a  peaceful  meal  with  Teresa  and  Sanchica 
what  seems  to  liim  an  absurd  and  vaguely  glorious  life  following 
Don  QuLxote.  The  philosophy  of  the  book  is  found  in  the  contrast 
not  so  much  between  the  two  figures  as  between  the  sanity  of  their 
words  and  the  madness  of  their  acts;  this  is  true  not  only  of  Don 
Qui.xote  but  of  Sancho  as  well. 

The  philosophic  interpretation  of  Qui.xotism,  set  forth  in  FJl 
capi6  and  interrelated  with  the  story,  does  not  hinder  the  freedom 
and  animation  wdth  which  the  fabled  and  real  knight  continues  his 
adventures.  Although  Montalvo’s  purpose  was  to  write  a  didactic 
work,  these  chapters  are  an  extravaganza,  full  of  reality  and  realities; 
an  admirable  novel,  perhaps  the  first  in  merit  in  Hispanic  American 
literature,  as  well  as  one  of  the  first  in  time. 

To  pass  the  enforced  leisure  of  e.xile,  Montalvo  might  have  amused 
himself  with  another  Don  Juan  de  Flor  as  romantic  as  that  brief 
composition  written  elsewhere.  He  always  felt  the  allure  of  the 
Byronic  fascination  for  seduction,  the  poetry  of  the  ill-omened 
beauty  of  evil  and  passion:  iridescent  reflections  of  that  imaginative 
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eroticism  are  to  be  found  in  some  very  curious  pajjes.  But  despite 
the  longinj;  with  which  he  recalled  the  Manfreds  and  Childe  Harolds, 
the  chaste  and  beloved  fij;ure  of  the  Knijrht  always  had  a  profound 
attraction  for  Montalvo.  Of  the  two  prototypes  (not  so  contradic¬ 
tory  in  their  virile  temper  as  might  he  thought),  which  were  the 
alternate  objects  of  Montalvo’s  romantic  dreams,  the  “righter  of 
wrongs”  was  more  akin  to  his  belligerent  and  generous  nature.  He 
had  in  him  more  of  Don  Qui.xote  than  of  Don  Juan.  As  he  himself 
said,  “The  man  who  is  not  something  of  a  Don  Qui.xote  does  not 
deserve  the  respect  or  the  affection  of  his  fellow-beings.” 

While  in  all  Montalvo’s  writings  the  author  and  the  man  go  hand 
in  hand,  here  we  have  his  complete  image  in  its  most  finished  form, 
in  both  the  moral  and  the  literary  sense.  This  bold  attempt  shows 
him  in  the  fullness  of  his  gifts.  Not  even  here,  not  even  in  this 
l)ook  of  pure  enjoyment,  of  the  most  expansive  intellectual  recreation, 
could  Montalvo  renounce  any  of  his  characteristic  traits.  He  him¬ 
self  confesses  to  taking  from  real  life,  for  satiiization  under  a  thin 
veil  of  fiction,  personsor  events  offering  to  his  sense  of  justice  or  desire 
for  revenge  a  butt  for  epic  laughter.  Therefore  his  delight  in  contro¬ 
versy  persists  here  in  the  constant  caricaturist,  who  lurks  behind  the 
circumspect  philosopher  and  the  magnanimous  idealist. — Who  these 
personages  may  have  been  matters  little  to  the  meaning  and  the 
interest  of  the  novel;  to  ascertain  their  identity  would  have  merely  a 
local,  gossipy,  and  transitory  importance.  Furthermore,  so  general 
in  type  and  vague  in  outline  are  their  characters  that  they  make  no 
especial  mark  on  the  book.  The  essential  feature  is  the  admirable 
interpretation  or  prolongation  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  who  are 
of  universal  interest.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
author  who,  as  is  known  by  his  confidences  to  a  friend,  removed 
from  the  Capitulos,  years  after  they  were  first  written,  a  considerable 
number  of  allusions  and  ])ersonalities,  altering  names,  omitting,  cor¬ 
recting,  forgiving.  When  he  remarks:  “1  have  written  a  Quixote 
for  Spanish  America,  and  by  no  means  for  Spain,”  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  he  is  moved  by  modesty,  or  by  the  misgiWngs  which 
would  have  been  banished  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  welcome 
which  such  Spanish  authors  as  Valera,  Niinez  de  Arce  and  others  had 
in  store  for  his  book.  It  is  true  that  neither  the  characters,  the 
environment,  nor  the  atmosphere  is  peculiarly  American.  At  most, 
just  as  Flaubert  saw  in  the  Quixote  those  Spanish  roads  which  are 
never  described,  there  may  be  felt  here,  in  one  scene  or  another,  a 
l)assing  breeze  from  Ecuadorean  peaks.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  Montalvo  never  seriously  thought  of  giving  us  the  Don  Quixote 
of  America,  or  at  least  the  Tartarin  of  the  Andes.  However,  this  is 
no  less  than  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  redivivus.  How  can  we 
complain? 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  THE 
SEVENTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  AMERICAN  STATES 


By  resolution  of  the  (lovernin<r  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
at  its  session  held  on  May  4,  1932,  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  scheduled  to  meet  at  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  was  postponed  from  December,  1932,  to  December,  1933. 
The  Government  of  Uruguay  was  requested  to  indicate  the  precise 
date  for  the  opening  of  the  Conference. 

The  action  of  the  Governing  Board  followed  a  suggestion  made  at 
the  meeting  held  in  April  that  the  Conference  be  postponed  for  a 
year  and  the  receipt  of  the  following  communication  from  the  (Jov- 
ernment  of  Uruguay  concurring  in  the  suggestion; 

I’lie  tioveriiiiu'iit  t)f  tlie  lle|)iil)lic  of  rruguay  has  taken  note  of  the  eoinnuiniea- 
tion  of  the  (Joverning  Board  of  the  Pan  .\ineriean  I'nion  transmitted  througli  the 
intermediary  of  the  Ciiarge  d’.\tfaires  of  I’ruguay  at  Wasliington,  and  lias 
decided  on  its  part  to  approve  the  suggestion  that  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  .\merican  States  1k‘  held  in  December,  1933.  The  Government  of 
rruguay  resolved  not  to  take  the  initiative  with  resiiect  to  a  change  in  date  of 
the  Seventh  Conference,  either  to  advance  or  to  postpone  it,  liecause  the  City  of 
Montevideo  having  been  honored  as  the  seat  of  the  next  Conference,  it  devolved 
upon  this  Government  to  lx*  ready  to  receive  the  delegates  of  the  Sister  Nations 
of  the  Continent,  on  the  date  that  might  be  most  convenient,  in  view  of  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations;  the  tranquil  atmosphere 
of  Montevideo  and  the  cordial  sentiments  of  the  Government  of  I'niguay  toward 
all  the  nations  of  .Vmerica  being  favorable  to  this  procedure. 

In  approving  the  resolution  on  the  postponement  of  the  C’onfer- 
ence,  the  Governing  Board  adopted  an  e.xplanatoiy  statement  reading 
as  follows: 

The  program  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  .\merican  States 
contains  many  questions,  es|X‘cially  under  the  heading  of  juridical  and  economic 
problems,  which  will  require  jirolonged  preparatory  study  jirior  to  the  assembling 
of  the  Conference.  The  Pan  American  Union  has  requested  the  preparation  of 
technical  studies  and  draft  projects  by  the  American  Institute  of  International 
I.41W,  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Public  International  Law  at  Rio  de  .laneiro, 
the  Permanent  Committee  on  Private  International  Law  of  Montevideo,  and  the 
Permanent  Committet'  on  Uniformity  of  Legi.slation  and  Comparative  Legisla¬ 
tion  at  Habana. 

It  has  become  apparent  to  the  Governing  Board  that  even  with  the  exercise  of 
the  greatest  industry  it  will  not  lx‘  possible  to  complete  these  jireparatory  studies 
aud  projects  in  time  to  submit  them  to  the  Governments  sufficiently  far  in 
advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

Under  the  headings  of  Economic  Frohlemx,  and  Trnn»  portal  ion,  there  are  also 
a  numl>er  of  questions  which  call  for  the  submission  of  well-considered  projects 
long  in  advance  of  the  coming  together  of  the  delegations  at  Montevideo. 
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Since  the  final  formulation  and  adoption  of  the  program  by  the  Governing 
Board,  considerable  work  has  been  done  on  these  cjuestions,  but  the  projects  in 
which  will  be  embodied  the  results  of  these  studies  have  not  yet  been  formulated. 

The  Governing  Board  has  given  much  weight  to  these  considerations,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  Uruguay,  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
po.stponement  of  the  Conference  until  December,  1933,  is  essential  in  order  to 
complete  the  studies  and  permit  the  formulation  of  i)rojects  to  be  considered  at 
the  Conference. 

The  postponement  of  the  Conference  will  afford  opportunity  to  the  respective 
Governments  to  carefully  consider  the  results  of  the  preparatory  work  and 
determine  their  attitude  on  the  important  questions  to  be  discussed.  Through 
such  postponement  the  significance  and  importance  of  the  Montevideo  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  greatly  strengthened. 

Following  action  on  the  date  of  the  Conference  the  Board  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  and 
the  Permanent  Committees  on  International  Law  to  continue  the 
work  of  preparation  for  the  Conference  with  a  view  to  having  the 
projects  on  the  various  topics  of  the  program  available  not  later  than 
November,  1932.  These  projects  will  then  he  fon\arded  to  the 
respective  governments  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  the  object 
of  detailed  study  and  instructions  to  the  respective  delegations. 

The  regulations  for  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Conference  were 
approved  by  the  Cioverning  Board  at  the  above-mentioned  session. 


A  NATURALIST  IN  HONDURAS 


By  James  A.  G.  Kehn 

Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  \atural  Sciencex  of  l‘hHadclphia 

OK  all  ('(Mitral  American  countries,  Honduras  has  remained  for 
over  a  eentnrv  the  least  known  hiologieally.  I'ntil  the  last  few 
years  nearly  all  the  limited  seientifie  field  work  which  had  been  done 
was  carried  on  in  the  north  coast  rain-forest,  while  the  mist-draped 
mountain  summits  of  the  interior,  with  their  areas  of  cloud-forest, 
were  virtually  unstudied.  Of  the  animal  life  of  the  extensive  stretches 
of  pineland  which  cover  the  {jreater  part  of  the  country,  our  knowledge 
was  almost  as  meager. 

During  the  last  three  decades  of  the  past  eentur\’  and  the  first  of 
the  present,  through  the  financial  support  and  unstinted  personal 
labors  of  F.  DuC'ane  Godman  and  (Jsbert  Salvin,  continued  field 
exploration  and  correlated  laboratory  studies  of  many  specialists  gave 
to  the  world  the  HinfogUi  Cetifrali-Aitiericotia,  a  series  of  volumes  on 
the  classification  and  distribution  of  the  animals  and  plants  of  Mexico 
and  ('entral  America.  This  monumental  work  stands  without  an 
ecpial,  and,  even  though  our  knowledge  in  many  fields  has  so  expanded 
that  certain  portions  of  it  are  antupiated  to-day,  this  classic  series  of 
volumes  will  always  remain  an  indispensable  requisite  for  the  natural¬ 
ist  working  with  mid-American  life.  For  certain  reasons,  hut  chiefly 
due  to  the  disturlu'd  character  of  the  country  during  the  period  when 
lihlogia  field  work  was  actively  prt'ssed,  Honduras  was  of  necessity 
virtually  disregarded  in  these  field  investigations,  and  for  this  con¬ 
sideration  alone,  if  for  no  other,  it  stands  to-day  the  most  desirable 
country  in  Central  America  for  critical  investigation  of  its  interesting 
and  varied  life.  The  problems  concerned  with  the  origin  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  biota  of  the  subtropical  cloud-forests  naturally  retpiire 
for  their  correct  solution  such  evidence  as  may  be  found  in  the 
numerous  detached  areas  of  this  intensely  absorbing  and  strange 
environment.  Similarly  the  east  coast  rain-forest  must  he  more  fully 
studied  for  a  correct  appraisal  of  it  and  its  animal  and  plant  life,  when 
compared  with  the  more  northern  outposts  of  the  rain-forest  in  south¬ 
eastern  Mexico  and  that  of  British  Honduras  and  the  Motagua  River 
and  Lake  Izabal  regions,*  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vaster  tracts  of 
eastern  Nicaragua,  on  the  other.  The  pinelands  as  well  suggest  many 

•  Part  of  the  territory  under  dispute  between  tiuatemala  and  Hondura.s.  The  boundary  question  is  now 
beinfr  arbitrated.  See  Bri.i.ETiN  or  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  March,  1930,  pp.  217-220;  id..  Septemticr, 
1930,  pp.  910-916;  id.,  February,  1932,  pp.  92-95. 
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queries,  being,  as  they  are,  a  portion  of  the  most  southern  extension 
of  this  type  of  habitat,  which  is  so  greatly  developed  in  Mexico  and 
parts  of  the  western  United  States,  and  which  does  not  occur  south  of 
central  Nicaragua. 

Off  the  north  coast  of  Honduras,  some  30  miles  or  so  from  the  shore, 
lies  a  chain  of  small  islands  known  as  the  Bay  Islands,  which  are 
considered  by  historical  geologists  to  be  the  summits  of  a  drowned 
mountain  chain,  probably  a  continuation  of  the  E^spiritu  Santo  range, 
constituting  a  portion  of  the  ancient  shelf  which,  until  comparatively 
recent  geological  times,  connected  Jamaica  and  other  of  the  Greater 
Antilles  with  this  portion  of  Central  America.  Roughly  parallel  with 


TEOrciGALPA,  HONDURAS 

\  K^neral  view  of  the  capitnl  of  Ilondiiras.  situated  on  an  inland  mountain-bordered  plateau,  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  about  3,200  feet. 


these  islands  on  the  mainland  is  a  chain  of  good-sized  mountains, 
known  as  the  Sierra  Pija,  which  reaches  from  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ulna  River  to  near  the  old  town  of  Truxillo.  Inland  this  range  is 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  similar  hut  shorter  ranges  of  varied  trend. 

Between  the  broad  valleys  of  the  Ulua  and  Chamelecon  Rivers  in 
Honduras  and  that  of  the  Motagua  River  is  an  extensive  and  sharply 
elevated  mountain  system,  the  Espiritu  Santo  group,  while  to  the 
eastward  of  its  more  southern  extremity  the  whole  interior  of  Hon¬ 
duras  is  filled  with  a  criss-cross  of  numerous  mountain  groups  of  vary¬ 
ing  height  and  extent.  A  number  rise  to  elevations  well  over  6,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  length  are  as  great  as  24  to  36  miles.  While 
the  broad  and  relatively  low  valleys  of  the  Ulua  and  Chamelecon 
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Rivers  carry  extensive  areas  of  open  land  with  little  timber,  the  higher 
intermontane  stretches,  which  are  often  many  miles  across,  bear 
magnificent  open  stands  of  tall  pine,  as  already  mentioned,  in  character 
and  ground  condition  much  like  similar  forests  in  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
As  the  western  coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  are  neared  the  descent 
from  pineland  elevations  takes  us  into  a  distinctly  arid  region,  which 
borders  the  immediate  coast,  back  of  the  tidal  mangrove  swamps, 
and  also  reaches  for  many  miles  into  the  interior  along  the  larger 
watercourses.  Thus  we  can  find  the  paradoxical  situation  of  arid 
interior  valleys  virtually  under  the  shadow  of  cloud-forest-draped 
peaks. 

During  the  spring  of  1930  it  was  possible  for  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  to  carry  out  a  long-desired  natural 
history  reconnoissance  of  the  interior  country  of  Honduras.  The 
writer  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  work,  and  had  as  his  companions 
Mr.  John  T.  Emlen,  jr.,  and  Mr.  C.  Brooke  Worth,  both  young 
ornithologists  of  promise  and  ability.  The  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Honduras,  through  Their  E.xcellencies  President  Vicente 
Mejia  Colindres  and  Senor  Don  Jesus  Llloa,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations,  extended  every  possible  courtesy  and  assistance  to  our 
expedition,  and  thus  facilitated  our  work  very  greatly. 

It  had  been  planned  to  devote  the  major  portion  of  our  available 
time  to  the  investigation  of  the  subtropical  cloud-forest,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  selected  a  base  as  near  as  possible  to  that  condition.  This 
was  at  the  American-owned  Rosario  silver  mine  of  the  New  York 
Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Co.,  some  20  miles  northeast  of  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Sierra  San  Juancito. 

We  reached  Puerto  Barrios  July  1,  1930,  and  traveled  over  the 
International  Railways  of  Central  America,  via  Zacapa,  Guatemala, 
and  San  Salvador,  reaching  La  Union,  El  Salvador,  July  4.  Crossing 
the  beautiful  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  by  way  of  the  island  entry  port  of 
Amapala,  to  San  Lorenzo,  we  started  for  the  capital  city  of  Teguci¬ 
galpa  by  automobile  over  the  recently  built  road  which  stretches  for 
almost  a  hundred  miles  between  Pacific  tidewater  and  the  seat  of  the 
national  government,  in  that  distance  climbing  from  sea  level  to  as 
high  as  4,900  feet.  The  completion  of  this  most  important  highway, 
accompanied  as  it  has  been  by  the  development  of  other  main  arteries 
for  vehicular  travel,  is  an  evidence  of  the  progressive  and  enlightened 
administration  which  Honduras  has  enjoyed  for  some  years  past, 
and  which  friends  of  Honduras  elsewhere  fully  appreciate  for  its  con¬ 
structive  vision  and  broad  grasp  of  national  needs  and  problems. 

Ijcaving  an  arid  acacia-covered  country  dotted  with  cacti  at  San 
Ijorenzo,  we  soon  climbed  into  a  moister  land  with  a  very  different 
plant  cover,  and  still  ascending  reached  the  pine-clad  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Lepaterique.  ^^^len  we  topped  this  ridge — in  reality  the 


Photocrmph  by  Jamm  A.  G.  Rrhn 

A  CLOUD  FOREST  OF  HONDURAS 
A  view  ov«T  the  slopes  of  Sierra  San  Juancito. 

number  of  years  to  reach  the  time  when  the  journey  from  Tegucigalpa 
to  the  Caribbean  coast  was  a  mule-back  trip  of  days,  and  when  the 
much  shorter  one  to  the  Pacific  was  all  but  impossible  under  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  conditions. 

From  Tegucigalpa  to  Rosario  the  ox-cart  road  passes  through  a 
variety  of  tipland  country  and  finally  leaves  behind  open  pinelands 
and  enters  the  cloud-forest  which,  except  where  cleared  for  mine  and 
other  timber,  clothes  all  the  higher  levels  of  the  Sierra  San  Juancito. 
The  road  pass  is  at  an  altitude  of  about  6,890  feet  and  far  down  the 
north  slope  is  the  mining  camp  of  Rosario,  while  1,350  feet  below  the 
camp  nestles  the  village  of  San  Juancito. 
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southern  border  of  the  basin  in  which  lies  Tegucigalpa — as  evening 
fell,  the  lights  of  this  least  visited  of  Central  American  capitals 
twinkled  below  us,  and  soon  we  were  in  the  narrow  streets  and  among 
the  heavily  walled  houses  of  the  older  part  of  the  city. 

Relatively  few  Americans  know  Tegucigalpa,  which  in  some  respects 
resembles  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica,  but  seems  to  show  in  many  of  its 
buildings  a  different  type  of  Spanish- American  architecture,  probably 
due  to  a  preponderance  of  influence  from  the  Mexican  seat  of  Spanish 
administration  to  the  north.  It  is  necessary  to  go  back  but  a  limited 
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The  cloud-forest  was  our  p:reatest  attraction  about  Rosario.  Its 
present  lower  edge  is  nearly  650  feet  above  the  camp,  but  in  its  undis¬ 
turbed  condition  the  cloud-forest  reaches  down  in  many  places  to  as 
low  as  the  elevation  of  Rosario,  or  about  4,900  feet.  The  lower  edge 
of  average  cloud  height  represents  the  usual  lower  margin  of  this 
strange,  moisture-soaked  life  zone.  During  the  rainy  season,  when 
our  visit  was  made,  most  mornings  find  the  entire  upper  reaches  of 


A  WATERFALL  IN  THE 
CLOVI)  FOREST 

Numerou!!  waterfalls  of 
varyini!  size  are  found 
thrnuKhout  the  dense 
wowth  of  the  moisture- 
soaked  forests. 


Photocraph  by  JamM  A.  G.  Reha 


these  interior  mountains  fog  bathed,  swathed  in  blankets  of  white  • 
cloud  masses,  which  often  burn  away  if  the  sun  can  make  itself 
sufficiently  felt,  yet  frequently  mantle  the  mountain  heights  and 
drench  them  with  light  rain  or  soaking  “Scotch  mist”  the  entire  day, 
or  even  for  days  at  a  stretch.  Again  the  fog  may  burn  away  one 
hour  only  to  return  with  added  obscurity  the  next.  The  most  fre¬ 
quent  weather  features  of  the  cloud-forest  are  fog,  rain,  or  heavy  drizzle 
and  damp  chill;  the  most  usual  sound  the  drip  of  water;  the  general 
condition  moisture  saturation  to  the  nth  degree. 
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The  tree  components  of  the  cloud- 
forest  vary  considerably  in  height  and 
in  bulk,  as  well  as  in  the  great  variety 
of  the  species  representing  a  number  of 
families.  The  more  usual  types  found 
in  lowland  rain-forests  are  unrepre¬ 
sented  or  in  the  minority,  and  most  of 
the  taller  trees  are  festooned  and  gar¬ 
landed  with  unbelievably  dense  and 
matted  vines  and  creepers  which,  like 
blankets,  often  obscure  the  whole  form 
of  the  tree  crowns,  drape  the  projecting 
branches  with  pendant  streamers  of 
epiphytes  and  creepers  of  various  types, 
and  mantle  the  trunks  and  boles  with 
heavy  plate-like  encrustings  of  mosses, 
ferns,  and  other  epiphytes  of  infinite 
variety.  Tree  ferns  and  ground  ferns 
of  many  species  add  their  beautiful 
foliage  to  the  heavy  ground  cover,  which 
on  the  usually  steep  slopes  makes  cloud- 
forest  penetration  not  easy.  Every¬ 
thing  oozes  moisture  from  the  clouds 
and  the  frequent  rains,  the  ground  is 
never  dry,  trickling  rills  are  every¬ 
where,  and  waterfalls,  often  of  conside¬ 
rable  size,  demonstrate  the  e.xtent  to 
which  these  forests  serve  as  water  dis¬ 
tributors  for  much  of  the  lower  country. 

The  birds  of  the  cloud-forest  are  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  probably  less 
is  known  about  them  than  about  those 
of  any  other  part  of  Central  America. 
In  our  work  in  the  cloud-forest  of  the 
San  Juancito  range  our  expedition  col¬ 
lected  three  types  previously  unknown 
to  science.  The  great  quetzal,  or  re¬ 
splendent  trogon,  the  Guatemalan 
national  bird,  is  here  at  home,  as  well  as 
green  toucans,  strange  parrots  and 
(piail,  while  woodhewers  and  ant- 
thrushes  of  many  species,  flycatchers, 
black  thrushes,  gray  solitaires  and  hum¬ 
ming-birds  of  varied  type  are  confined 
to  these  gloomy  and  mysterious  woods. 


THE  QUETZAL 

The  quetzal,  or  resplendent  trogon,  whase 
habitat  is  the  timbered  districts  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  is  a  beautifully  plumaged 
bird  about  the  size  of  a  small  pigeon. 
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Insect  life  is  of  the  preatest  diversity,  but  durinp:  the  day  does  not 
thrust  itself  upon  the  attention,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  lowland 
rain  forest.  One  must  search  industriously  for  most  of  the  insect 
denizens  except  on  those  occasional  niprhts  when,  for  reasons  still 
unexplained,  the  moth  world  suddenly  comes  to  life,  and  the  few 
lifrhts  near  the  cloud-forest  are  delup:ed  with  a  myriad  of  moths  of 
many  species — some,  like  the  pliant  Thyxania  ogrippina,  as  large  as 
10  inches  across  the  wings.  In  the  single  one  of  these  evenings  at 
Kosario  we  secured  more  than  40  species  of  moths. 

Cloud-forests  like  that  here  described  are  distributed  on  many 
mountain  ranges,  under  conditions  of  similar  elevation  and  climatic 
control  {i.e.,  saturation  and  relative  coolness),  from  southern 
Mexico  to  southern  South  America.  Their  relationship  to  other  life 
elements  remains  essentially  the  same  everywhere,  their  general 
characteristics  basically  identical.  Personally  I  have  studied  them 
in  (^olombia  and  Costa  Rica  as  well  as  in  Honduras,  and  to  me  they 
are  by  all  odds  the  most  alluring,  mysterious,  and,  withal,  the  most 
distinctive  of  forests. 

One  of  the  debated  questions  among  naturalists  interested  in  faunis- 
tic  problems  is  whence  came  the  life  of  the  subtropical  cloud-forest. 
Was  it  derived  originally  from  the  lowland  rain-forest  or  does  it 
represent  an  even  older  life  element,  formerly  much  more  broadly 
distributed  in  relatively  recent  geological  times  when  the  world 
was  damper  and  probably  cooler,  and  is  it  not  to-day  a  remnant  of 
that  from  which  the  lowland  rain-forest  has  been  derived?  Only  by 
intensive  study  can  a  solution  of  this  (jiiestion  which  will  answer  all 
qiieries,  geological  as  well  as  biological,  he  reached. 

From  Kosario  the  view  to  the  north  and  northeast  is  over  the  deep 
and  broad  valley  of  the  upper  Rio  Choluteca,  the  river  itself  nearly 
2,900  feet  below,  the  C'hile  Mountains  which  flank  the  valley  on  the 
opposite  side  being  19  miles  or  more  distant.  Descending  the  north 
slope  of  the  San  Juancito  Mountains  from  Rosario  we  soon  enter  the 
pine-forest  belt,  where  the  great  clean  shafts  of  a  pine  much  like  the 
hidl  pine  of  the  western  United  States  dominate  a  landscape  of  rolling 
slopes.  The  stands  are  quite  open,  and  mingled  with  the  pine  is 
often  found  a  broad-leaved  palm,  while  most  of  the  ground  cover 
suggests  the  piney  woods  of  the  southern  I’nited  States.  The  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  bull-pine  rep:ion  of  the  western  I’nited  States  and  of 
Mexico  is  a  real  one  and  holds  true  for  many  elements  of  the  animal 
life.  Here  we  find  a  gray  fox,  called  locally  goto  del  movie  (cat  of  the 
forest),  road-rimning  cuckoos,  ant-eating  and  hairy  woodpeckers, 
flickers,  band-tailed  pigeons,  Steller’s  jays,  chipping  sparrows,  and 
bluebirds,  all  suggestive  of  Arizona,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  trogons,  squirrel  cuckoos,  ladder-hacked  pileated  woodpeckers, 
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and  numerous  other  birds,  all  of  a  truly  tropical  orifdn.  The  insect 
life  supplements  the  bird  life,  and  the  relationship  of  this  life  area  to 
{Treat  stretches  of  similar  country  to  the  northward  is  clearly  evident. 
The  infiltration  of  tropical  types  is  probably  due  to  propinquity,  but 
nevertheless  basic  elements  of  this  fauna  are  the  same  from  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua  north  to  Arizona,  California,  and  even  Oregon. 

Descending  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  Choluteca  Valley  we  leave 
the  pine  belt  at  about  2,900  feet  elevation,  and  enter  a  hotter,  drier, 
more  arid  type  of  country,  with  trees  largely  thorny,  acacia-like, 
dry  savanna  grasslaiuls,  tall  wild  cane  areas  and  the  patches  of  forest 
small,  localized,  dense  and  tangled  with  vim's  and  creepers,  while 
spiny-leaved  agaves  are  much  in  eWdence.  Cultivated  land  is  here 


Pboiocntph  by  J*mes  A.  Q.  R«hn 


ONE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  MOTHS 

The  Tkgsanitt  afr!ppina,oDe  of  the  many  species  of  moths  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Rosario.  This  specimen 
measured  lOH  inehes  across  the  spread  wings. 

largely  in  sugarcane,  and  cattle  raising  is,  as  in  many  other  parts 
of  Honduras,  the  cliief  industry.  This  semiarid  river  valley  is  an 
inland  extension  of  the  arid  Pacific  coast  tropical  strip,  which  reaches 
along  that  littoral  from  Mexico  to  Panama  with  few  interruptions. 
The  little  community  of  Cantarranas  was  our  base  of  operations  in  the 
(iioluteca  Valley,  and  we  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  animal 
world  quite  different  from  that  of  the  cloud-forest  or  of  the  pine  belt. 
The  great  long-tailed  jay,  noisy  derby  and  striped  flycatchers,  motmots, 
Inca  doves,  blue  and  gold  tanagers,  and  laughing  falcons  gave  a  A’ery 
different  background  to  the  bird  life  of  the  district,  while  along  the 
river  we  met  cormorants,  anhingas,  and  tiger  bitterns. 

The  Rio  Choluteca  at  Cantarranas  proved  to  be  the  home  of  the 
strange  so-called  “four-eyed  fish”  {Anableps  tetrophthalmus),  which 
has  the  eyes  divided  in  two,  the  upper  section  for  vision  above  the 
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surface  film,  the  lower  for  underwater  sight.  I'sually  swimming  on 
the  surface  with  merely  the  two  rounded  protuberances  of  the  eyes 
evident,  the  fish  is  easily  frightened,  whereupon  it  disappears  and 
travels  for  some  distance  before  the  “ |)eriscopes ”  emerge  again. 
This  species,  peculiar  to  the  west  coast  of  C'entral  America,  and 
another  from  the  Orinoco  region  are  the  sole  members  of  this  group 
of  unusual  fishes. 

Keturning  to  Tegucigalpa,  we  traveled  by  automobile  stage  across 
the  interior  country,  through  the  communities  of  C'omayagua  and 
Siguatejieque,  across  the  strikingly  beautiful  Lake  Yojoa  by  ferry  to 


Pliutucr»ph  by  James  A.  G.  Kelin 


LAKE  YOJOA 


One  of  the  beauty  s|K)ts  of  llon(luru.s  ami  the  prinei|ial  lake  in  the  country.  It  is  25  miles  in  length 

anil  )i  miles  in  width. 


Potrerillos,  where  the  present  terminus  of  the  National  Railway  was 
reached.  The  road  over  which,  in  14  hours,  we  traveled  the  nearly 
185  miles  to  Potrerillos  is  in  large  part  of  recent  construction,  and 
presents  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  far-sighted  public  works  policy 
of  the  Government  of  Honduras.  Although  between  Tegucigalpa 
and  Lake  Yojoa  it  crosses  several  considerable  mountain  ranges,  the 
highway  work  has  been  carefully  executed  and  the  trip  is  one  never 
to  be  forgotten  for  its  splendid  panoramas  of  the  mountain-bordered 
interior  valleys  and  of  Lake  Yojoa. 

The  National  Railway  carried  us  down  the  broad  Sula  Valley  to 
Campaua,  where  we  ferried  across  the  Chamelecon  and  Ulua  Rivers 
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to  the  Tela  Railroad  at  Melcher,  and  then  on  through  endless  banana 
lands  to  Tela,  near  which,  at  Lancetilla,  our  final  work  was  planned. 

Lancetilla,  the  site  of  the  famous  Tela  “snake  farm”  and  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  is  situated 
in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  north  face  of  the  coastal  Sierra  Pija.  The 
spur  ridges  encircling  the  little  Lancetilla  Valley  are  clothed  with 
dense  lowland  rain-forest,  the  tropics  par  excellence.  This  forest  is  a 
portion  of  that  great  belt  which  reaches,  in  suitable  environments  and 
under  favorable  climatic  conditions,  from  southern  Mexico  to  Ama¬ 
zonia  and  beyond.  Rain-forest  trees  are,  on  the  average,  tall,  many 
are  enormous  in  girth,  and  some  of  the  greatest  value  economically. 


TUE  PIER  AT  TELA,  HONDURAS 

northern  coast  port  of  the  Republic,  through  which  great  quantities  of  bananas  are  esporte<l  annually. 


This  is  the  land  of  the  true  mahogany,  and  here  forest  giants  of  many 
species,  mingled  with  corozo  jialms  bearing  leaves  nearly  33  feet  long, 
tangled  with  lianes  and  other  creepers,  and  decked  with  bizarre  aroids 
and  other  epiphytes,  make  up  the  forest.  Like  many  tropical  forests 
elsewhere,  this  is  double  decked,  with  a  lower  story  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  leafy  dome  which,  over  all  else,  shuts  out  the  skjL 
Howling  monkeys,  marmosets,  sloths,  jaguar,  agoutis,  tree  porcu¬ 
pines,  tapir  and  many  other  neotropical  types  of  mammals  make  this 
forest  their  home,  and  the  bird  world  is  as  distinctive  and  even  more 
varied  than  that  of  the  cloud-forest  of  the  high  mountains.  Our 
knowledge  of  it,  however,  is  proportionateh’^  greater,  as  considerable 
ornithological  work  has  been  done  on  Honduran  rain-forest  birds,  but 
in  spite  of  this  the  available  information  is  by  no  means  even  approx- 
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iinatcly  complete,  and  everj’  sizeable  collection,  such  as  our  own, 
adds  new  information  on  occurrence,  distribution,  and  habits,  if 
not  species,  new  to  science. 

The  insect  life  of  the  rain-forest  is  in  bewildering  variety,  hut  while 
many  of  the  species  are  readily  seen,  the  far  greater  hulk  of  this 
astounding  world  of  life  is  found  only  by  long-continued  search,  on 
foliage,  on  and  under  bark,  under  dead  leaves  and  stones  upon  the 
forest  floor,  tucked  in  hanging  dead  leaves,  in  the  water  pockets  of 
tree-dwelling  hromeliads,  in  blossoms,  and  many  other  places.  Some 
insects  haunt  the  “sunlight  holes,”  where  an  opening  in  the  green  roof 
of  the  forest  is  responsible  for  a  sunny  iiatch  of  under  vegetation, 
while  others  frequent  only  the  darkest  and  most  obscure  recesses. 
An  occasional  brilliant  metallic  blue  Morpho  butterfly  flits  past  in 
strong  but  apparently  effortless  flight,  a  large  beetle  drones  by, 
amazingly  formed,  and  colored  true  bugs  top  the  clusters  of  weedy 
plants  and  throw  off  the  most  poignantly  hideous  stench  if  disturbed, 
while  clear-winged  butterflies  flit  in  aimless  fashion  from  one  cluster  of 
blossoms  to  another.  The  endless  life  of  the  rain-forest  is  on  every 
side,  although  often  hardly  evident,  as  when  the  curtain  of  rain  brings 
to  the  forest  an  indescribable  pall-like  gloom,  but  still  it  is  there  in 
amazing  diversity,  and  the  naturalist’s  task  is  to  find  the  components 
of  this  life,  their  character,  their  relations  and  interdependence,  their 
possible  origin  and  history. 

Our  time  having  drawn  to  a  close,  we  left  Lancetilla  for  home,  laden 
with  material  and  information.  The  scientific  results  of  our  work  will 
be  issued  in  the  technical  publications  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  As  is  always  the  case,  these  contributions 
are  just  beginning  to  be  made  known  to  the  world,  for  laboratory 
studies  require  far  more  time  and  effort  than  the  layman  realizes. 
The  reports  on  the  collections  now  in  press,  each  in  its  respective 
field,  contain  more  information  than  was  known  from  all  previous 
investigations  in  Honduras.  The  succeeding  studies  will  in  greater 
part  be  equally  important  and  ground  breaking. 

In  addition  to  the  cordial  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  Honduran 
Government  already  mentioned,  the  Academy’s  e.xpedition  was  the 
recipient  of  every  possible  courtesy  from  the  Governments  of  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala  and  that  of  El  Salvador  in  connection  with 
the  entry  and  transit  through  their  respective  territories  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment  of  the  expedition. 


AN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  SCIENTIST 
IN  COLOMBIA:  JOSE  CELESTINO  MUTIS' 

AMONG  the  notable  figures  in  science  contemporary’  with  Lin- 
naeus,  Humboldt,  and  Bonpland  was  Jose  Celestino  Mutis,  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  who  found  in  the  Colombia  of  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  an  almost  virgin  field  for  his  investigations  in 
botany  and  other  branches  of  natural  history.  This  erudite  and 
versatile  man  was  for  25  years  the  head  of  a  great  botanical  expedition ; 
founder  of  the  first  astronomical  observatory  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere,  established  in  Bogota  in  1802;  the  discoverer  of  the  nocturnal 
variation  of  the  barometer;  co-author  of  a  grammar  of  Colombian 
Indian  languages,  prepared  to  satisfy  a  request  which  Catherine  the 
Great  of  Russia  made  of  the  King  of  Spain;  metallurgist  who  worked 
eight  years  improving  methods  of  mining;  priest;  and  beloved  teacher 
of  natural  science. 

Mutis,  who  was  bom  in  Cadiz  in  1732,  showed  an  especial  aptitude 
for  mathematics  in  his  early  studies,  pursued  in  Seville,  hut  later 
he  specialized  in  medicine  and  taught  anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Madrid,  also  studying  botany  in  that  city.  In  1760  he  was  invited  by 
Don  Pedro  Mesfa  de  la  Cerda,  Viceroy  of  New  Granada  (known  to 
us  as  the  Republic  of  Colombia),  to  accompany  him  thither  as  his 
physician.  Mutis  accepted,  and  embarked  for  that  distant  colony 
where  he  was  to  remain  until  his  death,  in  1808.  The  lure  of  a  new 
flora,  already  celebrated  for  the  American  drugs,  quinine,  balsam  of 
Tolu,  and  cocaine,  “the  divine  plant  of  the  Incas,”  greatly  influenced 
him  in  his  decision,  and  he  was  consequently  much  irked  by  the 
demands  upon  his  professional  attention  which  for  several  years  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  leaving  the  capital.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he 
gave  public  lectures  on  mathematics  and  Newtonian  philosophy,  and 
became  the  first  professor  of  naUiral  history  in  the  Colegio  del  Rosario, 
that  school  of  noble  tradition,  inspiring  his  students  with  a  deep 
interest  in  his  subject  and  defending  publicly  for  the  first  time  in 
America  the  planetary  system  of  Copernicus.  It  is  difficult  now  to 
realize  that  this  was  an  intrepid  act. 

His  predilections  for  natural  science  continued  to  increase  with  his 
residence  in  the  New  World,  and  in  1763  he  sent  a  memorial  to  the 
King  of  Spain  through  the  Viceroy  petitioning  the  compilation  of  a 
natural  history  of  America.  No  reply  was  received  to  this  letter; 
and  it  was  20  years  later  that  Charles  III  of  Spain,  a  progressive  and 
enlightened  monarch,  gave  a  favorable  reception  to  Mutis’s  long- 

>  S*e  the  tribute  of  the  Ooverning  Board  to  the  memory  of  .Mutia,  pp.  435  to  437.— Editor. 
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JOSE  CELESTINO  METIS 
1732-1»0«. 

cherished  idea.  The  King  made  him  head  hotanist  and  astronomer 
of  the  Royal  Botanical  Expedition  of  northern  South  America,  had 
the  necessary  hooks  and  instruments  purchased,  and  assigned  him  a 
number  of  assistants,  some  of  whom  were  to  make  paintings  of  the 
new  plants  found.  Thereupon  Mutis  settled  in  Maricpiita,  near  the 
Magdalena  River,  where  the  abundance  of  tropical  flora  offered  him 
an  e.xcellent  opportunity  for  his  studies.  These  he  pursued  with  the 
greatest  diligence,*  analyzing  new  plants  especially  with  a  view  to 
their  medicinal  properties. 

Mutis’s  initiative  was  followed  in  other  colonies,  and  by  1796  there 
were  similar  expeditions  in  Chile,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  ('entral  America. 
Their  joint  purpose  was  to  study  the  flora  of  America  and  assemble 
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specimens  for  ii  museum  in  Madrid  which  should  he  the  marvel  of 
all  Europe. 

At  the  end  of  ei^ht  years  Mutis  returned  to  Bojrota  for  the  sake  of 
his  health,  takinj;  with  him  a  larjje  number  of  drawings  and  much 
material.  Here  the  personnel  of  the  botanical  e.xpedition  settled 
down  in  spacious  (piarters  e<pnpped  with  a  large  library  and  numerous 
pieces  of  scientific  apparatus.  Thirteen  painters  were  now  at  work, 
and  an  enthusiastic  group  of  young  men,  headed  by  Francisco  Jose 
de  Caldas,  who  is  noted  not  oidy  as  a  scientist  but  as  a  martyr  of 
('olomhian  independence,  came  to  study  with  the  master. 

“The  fame  of  Mutis  reached  its  zenith  in  1801,”  writes  Dr.  Carlos 
E.  Chardon,  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  “when  he  received  a 
visit  from  the  traveler  and  naturalist  Ale.xander  von  Humboldt.  The 
latter  had  landed  at  Cumana,  Venezuela,  in  1799,  accompanied  bj* 
the  French  botanist  Aime  Bonpland.  In  1800  they  explored  the  sources 
of  the  Orinoco,  Casicpiiare,  and  Negro  Rivers,  and  since  they  had  to 
go  to  Peru,  they  decided  to  ascend  the  Magdalena  and  spend  several 
weeks  in  Bogota  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  Mutis.  The 
arrival  of  these  illustrious  travelers  in  Bogota  was  a  great  occasion, 
giving  rise  to  many  social  events.  Humboldt  was  lodged  near  Mutis, 
with  whom  he  e.xchanged  vows  of  sincere  and  lasting  friendship.  The 
(lerinan  scientist  was  amazed  at  Mutis’s  monumental  work  on  the 
flora  of  New  (iranada,  wliich  already  was  composed  of  more  than 
(),0()()  colored  drawings  and  13  manuscript  volumes.  On  their  return 
to  Europe,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  inserted  in  the  section  on  Plantex 
Equinoxiales  of  the  celebrated  account  of  their  journeys  a  portrait  of 
Mutis,  with  the  following  inscription:  “To  Don  Jose  Celestino  Mutis, 
director  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Expedition  of  the  New  Kingdom  of 
(iranada,  astronomer  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  as  a  slight  testimony  of 
admiration  and  friendship.  A.  Humboldt  and  Ainu*  Bonpland.” 

Spain  and  her  viceroyalty  of  New  (Iranada  were  not  alone  in  bene¬ 
fiting  by  the  researches  of  Mutis,  for  the  European  museums  and  the 
books  on  natural  history'  published  in  his  time  were  indebted  to  this 
faithful  and  obliging  correspondent.  The  elder  Linnaeus  is  said  to 
have  owed  him  a  great  part  of  his  knowledge  of  American  flora,  and 
the  Stockholm  Academy  elected  him  a  member  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  that  institution,  while  other  scientists  joined  in  calling 
him  “the  patriarch  of  botanists  of  the  New  World.” 

The  commercial  use  of  plants  as  well  as  the  medicinal  was  of  interest 
to  Mutis.  In  Mariquita  he  tried  to  acclimatize  various  trees  and  plants 
from  distant  regions,  especially  several  cinnamon  trees  which  he  and 
the  Archbishop-Viceroy  Caballero  y  Gongora  hoped  to  make  the 
basis  of  a  thriving  industry.  One  of  his  most  important  botanical 
discoveries  was  that  of  the  existence  of  (juinine  trees  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Bogota,  theretofore  known  to  flourish  only  in  Ecuador. 
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His  quinology  was  not  published  until  1828,  20  years  after  his  death, 
but  it  was  considered  that  his  researches  on  this  subject  brought  large 
sums  of  money  to  Spanish  trade. 

In  1793  the  Royal  (lovernment  had  iiupiired  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  Botanical  Expedition,  sending  a  special  agent  to  inform  himself 
as  to  its  work.  He  reported  that  it  woidd  he  most  useful  to  the  public 
and  a  great  honor  to  the  nation,  and  recommended  that  the  draw¬ 
ings  already  made  should  he  printed  in  Spain.  To  the  great  loss  of 
science,  this  recommendation  was  not  followed.  In  1816,  during  the 
course  of  the  War  of  Independence,  Morillo,  “the  Pacifier,”  ordered 
the  specimens,  drawings,  and  notes  of  Mutis  shipped  to  the 
Spanish  capital.  The  King  and  Queen  themselves  examined  the 
treasure,  packed  in  105  boxes,  which  the  labors  of  Mutis  had  presented 
to  the  nation,  and  recognized  that  he  had  more  than  fulfilled  the  duty 
which  had  heen  confided  to  him.  Sad  to  say,  the  collections  of  Mutis 
in  zoology,  mineralogy,  and  botany  were  dispersed  among  various 
museums  without  notations  as  to  their  origin;  the  herbarium  of  more 
than  20,000  specimens  was  not  unpacked  for  many  years,  until  it 
had  fallen  prey  to  the  ravages  of  dampness  and  insects;  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  harks,  woods,  and  seeds  was  lost.  The  drawings,  however, 
made  with  exquisite  care  under  the  eye  of  Mutis  and  colored  with 
pigments  native  to  Colombia,  are  still  cherished  in  the  Botanical 
(larden  of  Madrid,  altlunigh  they  were  titled  by  another. 

“ Xomen  hnnwrtal-e,  quod  nulh  aetas  ttumquam  deUbit,”  said  Linnaeus 
of  Mutis.  It  may  seem  that  the  mischances  of  fortune  were  bent  on 
effacing  the  name  of  Mutis  when  his  great  collection  was  dispersed, 
hut  it  lives  effectively  in  the  National  Observatory  of  Colombia  which 
he  founded,  and  in  those  contributions  to  botany  which  his  fellow 
scientists  from  generation  to  generation  hold  in  admiration  and 
esteem. 


THE  TREASURE  OF  MONTE  ALBAN 


By  Beatrice  Newhall 

Axsistdut  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Ever  since  January  16,  1932,  when  the  news  was  first  published 
I  that  Senor  Alfonso  Caso,  a  rising  young  Mexican  archaeologist, 
had  found  rare  treasure  in  a  tomb  on  Monte  Alban  in  the  State  of 
Oaxaca,  the  subject  has  been  headline  news  all  over  the  world.  The 
enthusiasm  aroused  everywhere  by  the  discovery  was  unusually  keen 
throughout  all  Mexico,  and  the  desire  of  the  public  to  see  for  itself 
the  objects,  popularly  known  as  “the  jewels,”  was  so  intense  and 
widespread  that  early  in  March  they  were  exhibited  in  Mexico  City, 
partly  to  satisfy  public  curiosity,  partly  to  secure,  by  means  of  a 
“voluntary  contribution”  required  of  all  visitors,  funds  for  further 
research. 

The  exhibition  was  held  in  two  rooms  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
in  the  National  Museum.  The  first  one  contained  pottery  and  similar 
articles  uncovered  at  Monte  Alban;  the  average  visitor  gave  little 
more  than  a  passing  glance  to  the  large  exhibit,  so  well  arranged  and 
carefully  labeled,  but  continued  at  once  to  the  second  room,  where 
a  more  spectacular  portion  of  the  discoveries  was  on  display.  The 
more  observing  person,  however,  examined  with  great  interest  the 
three  elaborate  funerar}"  urns  of  reddish  clay  from  the  now  famous 
Tomb  No.  7.  They  are  square,  about  20  or  22  inches  high,  including 
the  feet;  the  lids  rest  on  hollow  bases  about  10  inches  on  a  side, 
protruding  masks  at  the  corners  making  the  outer  length  about  15 
inches.  The  lids  represent  a  human  head,  chest,  and  arms;  in  each 
case,  the  figure  wears  an  elaborate  headdress  retaining  traces  of  red 
paint.  One  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  other  two,  and  is  further 
differentiated  from  them  by  the  fact  that  the  face  is  bearded.  In 
all  three  the  figures  wear  elaborate  necklaces  or  pectorals  and  ear 
ornaments. 

The  inner  room  contained  the  objects  of  greater  intrinsic  value 
and  popular  appeal.  To  the  nonscientific  visitor  the  fact  that  the 
gold  had  been  cleaned  and  the  luster  restored  to  much  of  the  jewelry 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  e.xhibit,  for  he  was  spared  the  difficult  task 
of  deciphering  details  of  unfamiliar  forms. 

Four  blackened  silver  rings  had  been  left  untouched,  showing  how 
time  and  the  elements  can  disguise  delicate  workmanship.  They  are 
of  solid  metal,  the  ring  being  about  half  an  inch  wide  with  an  additional 
piece,  somewhat  like  a  shield,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  and 
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in  which  the  eagle’s  filigree  wings  and  tail  were  separate  from  the  ring 
itself.  The  other  rings  have  the  eagle’s  head,  in  full  relief,  issuing 
from  the  top  of  the  shield  at  right  angles,  above  a  barely  indicated  body ; 
the  wings  are  outlined  in  applied  filigree  to  the  background,  but  the 
claws  are,  like  the  head,  in  high  relief.  From  the  beak  and  from  each 
claw  hangs  a  small  pendant  with  bells. 

A  style  of  adornment  rather  alien  to  us  of  the  present  day  was  the 
use  of  plugs  for  the  ears,  nose,  or  lower  lip.  Of  the  lip-plugs  there  was 
an  example  perfect  in  design  and  execution — an  eagle’s  head  exquisitely 
carved  in  jade  or  jadeite,  mounted  in  a  hilohed  gold  stud.  In  excel¬ 
lence  of  carving,  sophistication  of  treatment,  and  masterj'  of  styliza- 
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usually  the  same  height,  although  occasionally  a  little  higher,  added  in 
front.  The  band  has  a  geometric  design  apjilied  in  filigree;  to  the 
shield,  an  eagle  with  filigree  wings  and  tail  spread  in  downward  flight 
is  attached.  The  eagle’s  head  is  modeled  in  high  relief;  at  each  side  is 
a  small  bell  pendant  from  the  wings,  and  from  the  beak  is  suspended 
what  might  be  a  conventional  representation  of  the  sun,  a  circle  on  a 
wider  base,  from  which  hang  five  more  hells. 

The  exhibit  contained  five  burnished  gold  rings  of  the  same  basic 
design,  although  different  in  some  important  details.  One,  very 
similar  to  the  silver  rings,  is  a  little  larger;  it  was  the  only  gold  ring 


ENTRANCE  TO  TOMB 
NO.  7,  MONTE  AI.BAN 

At  the  right  stand.'  Seflor 
.\lfonso  Cajio.  the  archeol¬ 
ogist  whose  investigations 
at  Oaxaca  le<l  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  famous  treas¬ 
ure  defmsited  in  this  tomb. 
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tion,  this  piece  ranks  hiph,  and  would  be  an  honor  to  any  craftsman 
of  any  era. 

The  gold  ornaments  for  nose  or  ears  are  of  the  same  delicate  work¬ 
manship  that  characterizes  the  rings,  hut  some  have  in  addition  a 
humorous  touch  which  is  altogether  delighthd.  Two  of  them  have, 
on  an  openwork  circular  background,  a  repousse  human  head  with  the 
beak  of  an  eagle  instead  of  a  nose,  from  which  hangs  a  pendant  and 
hells;  one  in  particidar  is  interesting  because  to  the  pendant,  a  con¬ 
ventionalized  design  of  the  sun,  depends,  between  two  hells,  an  ascend¬ 
ing  eagle  with  four  more  bells  suspended  from  his  tail.  Another 
human  head  is  apparently  sticking  out  his  tongue,  and  from  it  hang 
the  usual  two  hells  with  the  eagle  between;  in  this  case,  however,  the 
bird  is  little  more  than  an  eaglet,  for  his  round  smooth  body  and  tiny 
filigree  wings  and  tail  (with  three  small  hells  attached),  really  resemble 
a  chicken  rather  than  a  full  grown  monarch  of  the  air.  A  striking 
ornament  of  this  type  consists  of  a  somewhat  larger  openwork  beaded 
circle  from  which  protrudes  a  large  crested  eagle’s  head,  his  filigree 
wings,  tail,  and  claws  within  the  circle;  he  is  depicted  in  descending 
flight,  and  in  his  beak  he  holds  an  elaborate  pendant  with  four  bells. 

Rock  crystal  and  jade  or  jadeite  ear  plugs  were  more  interesting  for 
the  material  from  which  they  were  fashioned  and  for  their  symmetry 
than  for  any  artistic  merit.  They  were  thick  rings,  some  two,  some 
three  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  small  hollow  center  and  a  deep  groove 
in  the  outer  edge,  around  which  apparently  the  pierced  ear  lobe  was 
fitted. 

Beads  in  great  numbers,  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  materials,  strung 
and  unstrung,  figured  largely  in  the  e.xhibition.  Some,  especially 
the  round  gold  ones,  have  a  startlingly  modern  look — there  was  one 
string  of  beads  approximately  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  another,  of 
smaller  ones  interspersed  with  bells,  still  another,  of  beads  with  applied 
fine  gold  filigree.  There  were  rough  and  smooth,  single  and  double, 
round  and  rectangidar  beads;  the  materials  included  gold,  onyx, 
crystal,  turquoise,  jade  or  jadeite,  and  coral,  not  to  mention  the  lus¬ 
trous  and  widely  heralded  pearls.  There  were  beads  with  and  without 
bells  attached;  of  the  former  perhaps  the  design  that  aroused  the  most 
interest  was  that  of  an  incised  turtleback,  with  four  bells  hanging  from 
filigree  loops.  There  were  16  of  these  beads  in  all,  in  2  strings  of  9 
and  7  respectively. 

In  a  place  of  honor  was  an  elaborate  pectoral  necklace  of  23  strands. 
It  had  been  strung  in  a  purely  arbitrary  manner,  as  the  card  in  the 
case  attested:  “This  necklace  or  pectoral  is  a  reconstruction  with 
materials  found  in  Tomb  7.  The  reconstruction  is  based  on  drawings 
in  codices  and  on  sculpture.”  The  first  14  strands  are  of  turquoise, 
then  come  3  of  coral,  3  of  pearl,  and  3  of  gold,  the  bottom  one  of  which 
has  34  gold  bells  interspersed.  The  strands  are  bound  together  by 
doxible  gold  beads,  of  which  there  are  9  rows  11  deep. 


GOLD  WORK 
FROM  THF,  “OA¬ 
XACA  TRE  A8- 
VRE" 


I'lijier:  Round  and  tur¬ 
tle-hack  beads,  two 
ear  or  nose  ornaments, 
the  (told  scepter  (?), 
and  an  elaborate  |iec- 
toral  with  symbolic 
flligree  designs.  Low¬ 
er:  Mask  and  i)ecto- 
rals  of  thin  beaten 
gold:  the  center  object 
is  noteworthy  for  deli¬ 
cacy  and  wealth  of 
detail. 
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The  gold  pectorals  or  breastplates  were  also  of  great  interest.  The 
most  striking  one  is  about  4  inches  wide  and  inches  high,  repre¬ 
senting  a  human  head  wearing  an  elaborate  headdress  and  emerging 
from  a  hieroglyphic-covered  breastplate.  The  repousse  face  is 
admirably  executed,  revealing  such  force  of  character  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  portrait.  A  singular  feature,  however,  is 
that  the  jawbone  is  skeletal,  while  the  rest  of  the  face  is  covered  with 
flesh.  The  headdress  is  wrought  with  unusual  detail,  and  in  the  ears 
are  ornaments  with  filigree  eagle  heads  in  fidl  relief.  Around  the 
neck  is  displayed  a  three-strand  necklace  with  a  descending  eagle 
pendant  from  the  outer  strand.  The  breastplate,  a  little  wider  than 
the  headdress,  is  edged  with  a  rolled  band  and  split  up  the  center  to 
the  neck.  The  hieroglyphics,  which  are  decorative  in  the  extreme, 
contain  numbers,  perhaps  dates. 

There  were  five  other  pectorals  very  much  alike,  all  similar  in 
shape  and  design  to  the  one  just  described,  but  little  more  than  half  as 
large.  The  reduced  size  made  it  impossible  to  give  as  much  detail  in 
the  headdress,  or  to  keep  to  such  fine  proportions.  The  faces  are 
disproportionately  large  and  rather  grotesque;  they  are  modeled  in 
high  relief,  while  the  arms  are  only  outlined  in  filigree  on  the  slightly 
indicated  trunk.  The  arms  are  akimbo,  the  hands,  below  filigree 
bracelets,  are  palm  down  on  the  body,  side  by  side,  the  thumbs 
touching.  The  low'or  part  of  the  pectoral  is  a  rectangle  of  plain 
beaten  gold,  the  same  width  as  the  upper  part,  but  only  little  more 
than  half  as  high. 

A  unicpie  object  recovered  from  the  tomb  w'as  a  mask  about  4 
inches  high  of  thin  beaten  gold,  obviously  a  portrait.  The  eyes  are 
closed,  the  mouth  open,  and  from  the  nose  dangles  a  separate  pendant. 
The  ears  are  at  right  angles  to  the  head,  and  from  them  hang  great 
gold  rings  or  disk  plugs.  Around  the  brow'  is  a  band,  which  might 
represent  a  crown,  surmounted  by  filigree  w'ork,  with  filigree  tassels 
falling  from  the  inside  over  each  ear. 

Among  the  articles  which  excited  the  eager  interest  of  the  A-isitor 
W'as  a  hollow  gold  cylindrical  object,  about  6  inches  long,  ending  in  a 
snake’s  head.  The  shank  is  composed  of  alternating  bands,  of 
varying  width,  of  plain  gold  and  filigree  designs,  open  and  applied; 
the  features  of  the  head  are  indicated  by  applied  wire.  For  just 
what  purpose  this  piece  served  is  not  known  exactly — it  resembles 
closely  our  idea  of  the  conventional  scepter. 

A  human  skull,  somew'hat  battered,  w'as  another  feature  of  the 
exhibition.  Originally  it  had  been  entirely  inlaid  with  turquoise 
mosaic;  when  it  was  found,  only  a  part  of  the  inlay  w'as  intact,  the 
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rest  coverinfr  the  earth  around  the  skull,  and  a  knife  was  thrust 
through  the  nose. 

Two  goblets,  one  of  alabaster,  the  other  of  clear  rock  crystal,  also 
evoked  much  admiration. 

A  part  of  the  treasure  which  will  doubtless  he  of  importance  in 
determining  the  date  and  history  of  the  objects  is  a  number  of  pieces 
of  carved  bone.  A  few  are  small  hones  with  rather  crude  incised 
pictures,  hut  the  majority,  the  most  interesting  from  both  the 
archaeological  and  the  artistic  point  of  view,  are  thin  strips,  cut 
with  two  parallel  sides,  one  shorter  than  the  other,  and  with  curved 
ends,  giving  them  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  double-headed  paper 
knife.  The  elaborate  carving  is  of  an  admirable  low  relief.  Some 
have  a  series  of  similar  figures — men  or  animals — repeated  in  panels 
separated  by  vertical  or  diagonal  hands,  others  are  continuous  in 
design.  CVrtain  of  these  pieces  were  found  near  the  chief  skeleton  of 
Tomb  No.  7,  and  if,  as  is  the  general  expectation,  the  carving  thereon 


OUXAMENTS  FROM 
Toxrn  NO.  7 

To  the  left  i.«  a  pold  rinc  rtwo- 
rated  with  an  eaitle.  The 
head  is  in  full  relief  on  the 
iipiier  i>ortion  of  the  shield, 
the  b^ly  indieate<1  only 
sliKhtly;  bells  hang  from 
lieak  and  elaws.  Between 
the  two  single  rings  at  the 
right  is  a  li|i  plug,  a  jadeile 
eagle's  head  of  eonsiimniate 
craft  nianship  in.serted  in  a 
liilobed  gold  stud. 


])rove,  upon  study,  to  include  decipherable  dates,  they  should  yield 
invaluable  information  to  students  of  archaeology,  in  addition  to  the 
great  pleasure  already  given  to  lovers  of  beauty. 

The  discovery  of  the  treasure  was  one  of  those  pleasant  surprises 
which  archaeology  keeps  up  her  sleeve  as  a  reward  for  her  faithful 
servants.  Early  in  his  career,  Sehor  Caso  had  become  aware  of  the 
great  importance  to  pre-Columbian  history  of  the  civilizations 
centered  in  and  about  what  is  now  the  State  of  Oaxaca.  In  1928  he 
published  a  monograph  on  Zapotec  stelae,  in  the  preface  to  which 
he  wrote  these  significant  words; 

Olio  of  tho  most  iiiipoHaiil  of  tlio  varioii.s  liranolios  coniposiiig  Mc.xioan 
archa'oloRy  i.s  that  which  refers  to  the  aiiticpiities  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca. 

Fortified  cities,  such  exceptional  temples  as  those  of  Mitla,  gold  and  silver 
work,  sculpture,  painting,  all  prove  that  in  that  corner  of  the  Republic  there 
flourished  in  ancient  times  great  civilizations,  comparable  with  those  of  the  Pla¬ 
teau  and  of  Central  .America,  and  certainly  related  to  both. 

But  although  there  are  abundant  descriptions  by  enthusiastic  travelers,  ar- 
clupologists,  or  amateurs,  very  few  studies  have  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  us  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  these  civilizations,  and  to  a.scer- 
tain  their  points  of  contact  with  the  Maya  and  Xahua  cultures. 
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And  altliouKli  the  literature  dealing  with  the  areha'ology  of  Oaxaea  is  not 
seanty,  we  realize  after  a  perusal  of  it  that  the  authors  have  generally  repeated 
what  others  had  said  before  them,  without  atlfiing,  in  a  majority  of  the  eases, 
the  results  of  any  jjersonal  investigation  or  new  facts  which  would  increase  our 
knowledge. 

Thus,  while  our  knowledge  of  Xahua  or  Maya  areha'ology  is  constantly  ad¬ 
vancing  and  their  problems  oceupy  the  attention  of  many  investigators,  the 
arclueology  of  Oaxaca  remains  stationary  and  we  have  few  studies  adetpiate  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  later  investigations. 

St'fior  ('aso’s  iiitorost  in  the  archa'olojiy  of  Oa.xaoa  {irow  as  his 
studies  profiressed;  thn»ujrh  his  eontapous  enthusiain  he  was  able  to 
interest  others  in  his  vision,  and  finally  money  was  obtained  which 
enabled  him  last  October  to  befrin  excavation  and  reconstruction  on  a 
tittinjr  scale.  In  the  exhibition  rooms  in  the  National  Museum, 
cards  bearinjr  this  lejrend  were  prominently  hung: 

These  explorations  on  Monte  Alban,  Oaxaca,  were  carried  out  by  the  Bureau 
of  Monuments  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  with  the  collaboration  of 
the  (lovernment  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
and  Hi.story,  the  National  I'niversity,  and  Mr.  D.  W.  Morrow,  Senator  Eleazar 
del  Valle,  Gen.  Rafael  Melgar,  and  Dr.  ,1.  V'eldz<|uez  I’riarte. 

Monte  Alban,  where  the  objects  were  discovered,  rises  almost 
1,000  feet  above  the  city  of  Oaxaca.  It  has  long  been  recognized  as 
a  very  important  site  in  the  study  of  the  Zapotec  Civilization,  one  of 
the  pre-Columbian  cultures  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  civilization, 
yet  one  about  which  comparatively  little  is  known.  The  other  two 
especially  noteworthy  cultures  were  the  Maya,  in  the  region  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  including  territory 
now  part  of  the  C'entral  American  Republics,  and  the  Aztec,  or,  more 
broadly  speaking,  the  Nahua,  centering  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 
The  remains  of  the  former,  first  called  to  the  attention  of  the  outside 
world  by  John  L.  Stephens  in  1841  by  the  publication  of  his  Incidents 
oj  Trarel  In  Central  Atnerica,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan,  have  their  chief 
Mexican  monuments  at  Palenque,  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  and 
throughout  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  The  ruins  of  Chichen  Itza, 
where  the  most  extensive  restoration  program  of  monuments  is  at 
present  being  carried  out,  are  probably  the  ones  irost  visited  by  trav¬ 
elers  and  best  known  to  the  general  public.  And  the  excavations 
carried  on  in  recent  years  by  the  Mexican  (Jovernment  at  San  .Tuan 
Teotihuacan,  a  little  less  than  30  miles  from  the  national  capital, 
give  to  a  greater  number  of  travelers  and  tourists  a  comprehension, 
ever  clearer  as  the  work  progresses  and  additional  buildings  are  tin- 
covered  and  restored,  of  sonte  external  aspects  of  Aztec  civilization. 

The  Zapotec  culture,  whose  chief  monuments  are  to  be  found  ih  the 
State  of  Oaxaca,  has  for  some  time,  as  Senor  Caso  has  pointed  out, 
been  acknowledged  as  especially  important  in  any  study  of  the  interre¬ 
lationship  between  the  other  two  great  civilizations.  But  in  spite  of 
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TOIMXMtAPinr  PKAN  OF  TIIK  MAIN  PLAZA,  MONTH  AIJiAN,  OAXA(\\ 


Heprotliirpil  from  a  plan  ilrawn  uniler  the  ilirection  of  the  Itiireaii  of  ArehaeoloKy,  Department  ol  I’lihlk-  Kdiiration,  .Mexico.  The  larKe  IrreKiilar  area  at  the 
ri({ht  inilicate.'i  the  itreat  platform  or  terrace  at  the  north  of  the  plar.a.  The  recently  excavated  tonih  .No.  7  is  located  a  short  distance  down  the  monntain 
sloiie  aloiiK  the  roacl  to  Daxaca,  which  is  indicated  hy  the  line  leadim;  to  the  lower  riitht  cxcrner  of  map. 
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its  importance  as  a  coimocting  link,  and  although  the  ruins  of  Mitla 
were  e.\j)lored  during  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  by  Dr.  Luis 
Martin  and  Colonel  de  Laguna  and  visited  by  Humboldt,  Dupaix, 
and,  a  little  later,  by  Muhlenpfordt,  the  monuments  of  the  Zapotec 
culture  and  that  of  their  neighbors,  the  Mixtecs,  have  received  scant 
attention  from  scientists  and  travelers. 

The  two  main  sites  for  the  study  of  the  Zapotec  civilization  have 
long  been  recognized  as  Mitla  and  Monte  Alban.  Both  lie  in  the 
Valley  of  Oaxaca.  The  former  is  about  25  miles  southeast  of  the 
capital;  its  buildings  are  particularly  famous  for  their  cyclopean  con¬ 
struction  and  the  geometric  mosaics  made  of  stones  carved  before 
being  put  into  place,  often  so  neatly  fitted  together  that  no  mortar 
was  rc(piired;  the  designs,  in  horizontal  panels,  decorate  the  greater 
part  of  both  inner  and  outer  wall  spaces.  Monte  Alban  is  about  7 
miles  southwest  of  Oaxaca.  Its  summit  was  artificially  leveled  in 
days  already  long  past  when  the  Spaniards  first  entered  Mexico;  and 
on  the  ])lain  thus  made,  as  well  as  on  the  adjoining  slopes,  were 
erected  pyramids  and  i)yramidal  platforms  grouped  about  a  series  of 
plazas.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  invitation  for  exploration  and 
reconstruction  offered  by  the  hundreds  of  mounds  there,  Monte  Alban 
has  been  neglected  in  favor  of  the  more  spectacular  remains  at  Chichen 
Itza  and  the  moi’e  accessible  ones  at  Teotihuacan. 

Oaxaca  has  long  been  out  of  the  main  current  of  Mexican  life; 
mountains,  wide  dusty  plains,  and  steaming  jungles  kept  the  region 
isolated  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  railroad 
connection  with  Mexico  City,  via  Puebla,  broke  down  the  barriers 
that  nat»ire  had  contrived.  Even  so,  the  prospect  of  the  tedious  12- 
hour  trip  from  Puebla  to  Oaxaca  has  daunted  many  travelers  desirous 
t)f  visiting  less  fretjuented  centers,  for  the  rare  beauty  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  evidences  of  that  high  engineering  skill  which  made  it 
possible  for  the  railway  to  penetrate  such  rugged  fastnesses  hardly 
beguiled  the  hours  spent  crossing  the  hot  and  often  intolerably  dusty 
plain.  Xow,  however,  there  is  a  highway  between  the  two  capitals 
which  enables  one  to  travel  at  his  leisure,  independent  of  the  railway 
and  its  inconvenient  schedule.  Yet  for  the  traveler  who  can  forget 
l)ast  inconveniences  in  the  pleasure  of  present  experiences,  and 
above  all,  for  one  gifted  with  the  kind  of  imagination  capable  of  evok¬ 
ing  a  living  past  from  the  mutilated  remains  that  have  subsisted  into 
the  present,  the  experience  is  richly  rewarding. 

In  the  first  place,  Oaxaca  itself  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  places 
imaginable.  Once  there,  one  feels  free  from  the  bustle  and  bother  of 
the  world,  yet  not  unpleasantly  isolated.  The  friendliness  of  the 
people,  the  (piiet  beauty  of  the  city,  the  treasures  of  historic  and  ar¬ 
tistic  value,  all  combine  to  weave  a  spell  which  one  would  not  resist 
if  he  could. 
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Phutucnipli  by  NrwbaJl 


MONTE  AI.HAN 

A  view  uf  the  main  plata  from  the  south,  showing  the  four  fiyramids  iM-eupying  tlie  center,  in  front  of  the 
great  iiiatform  or  terrace. 


The  sinilin"  trefoil  valley  of  Oaxaca,  some  5, ()()()  feet  above  sea 
level,  has  always  had  a  special  appeal  to  those  fortunate  enough  to 
know  it.  In  pre-C\>luml)ian  days,  it  was  an  important  religious  site, 
the  center  of  a  high  culture  whost'  place  in  the  mosaic  of  indigenous 
Mexican  cultures  is  still  under  discussion.  From  the  early  days  of 
the  (’ompiest  partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  rich  deposits  of  gold, 
silver,  and  other  minerals  in  the  surrounding  mountains,  partly 
hecaust*  of  its  great  agricultural  possibilities — it  ranked  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Spaniards.  The  title  which  (’Imrles  V  bestowed 
upon  Cortes  in  recognition  of  his  prowess  was  MaiTjuis  of  the  Valley 
of  Oa.xaca.  On  April  25,  1532,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  city 
were  granted  to  the  town  established  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Alban,  an 
event  commemorated  with  fitting  ceremonies  on  its  40()th  anniversary 
this  spring. 

The  city  is  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  historic  “White  Moun¬ 
tain,”  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fine  modern  road.  One  of  the 
(piestions  that  continue  to  puzzle  thoughtfid  investigators  is  how  a 
city  of  the  size  and  extent  indicated  by  the  remains  on  Monte  .Vlhan 
could  have  been  built  and  have  existed  for  any  apj)reciat)le  length  of 
time  without  water,  for  none  has  been  found  on  the  summit.  The  new 
road  is  modern  Mexico’s  method  of  providing  it — over  the  smooth 
surface  go  the  great  trucks  laden  with  the  water  necessary  for  carry- 
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inj;  on  the  routine  work  of  reconstruction  and  restoration  under  the 
direction  of  Senor  C'aso  and  his  able  assistant,  Stu'ior  Martin  Razan. 

The  modern  traveler  who  visits  Monte  Alhan  can  motor  to  the 
summit  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  he  leaves  his  hotel. 
He  will  find  that,  in  spite  of  restoration  work  on  the  chief  pyrainid, 
the  description  written  in  1897  hy  Dr.  William  H.  Holmes,  now 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washinfiton,  is  still  accurate:  ‘ 

Fr»)in  the  main  level  I  a.sceaded  the  central  inramid,  which  i.s  the  crowning 
feature  of  this  part  of  the  crest,  and  obtained  a  magnificent  panorama  of  the 
mountain  and  the  surrounding  valleys  and  ranges.  .  .  .  The  crest  of  Alban, 

one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide  and  extending  nearly  a  mile  to  the  north,  lay  spread 
out  at  my  feet.  The  surface  was  not  covered  with  scattere<l  and  obscure  piles 
of  ruins  as  I  had  expected,  but  the  whole  mountain  had  been  remodeled  by  the 
liaml  of  man  until  not  a  trace  of  natural  contour  remained.  There  was  a  vast 
system  of  level  courts  inclosed  by  successive  terraces  and  bordered  by  pyramids 
upon  pyramids.  Even  the  sides  t)f  the  mountain  descended  in  a  succession  of 
terraces.  . 

.  .  .  In  the  foreground  is  the  great  terrace  .  .  .  crowned  by  its 

two  i)yramids,  one  place<l  at  the  southeast  corner  and  the  other,  tlie  main  mound, 
situated  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center. 

Behind  this  group  is  the  central  feature  of  the  ancient  city,  a  vast  court  or 
])laza,  a  level,  sunken  field  600  feet  wide  and  1,000  feet  long,  inclosed  by  terraces 
and  pyramids  and  having  a  line  of  four  pyramids  ranged  along  its  center.  The 
great  lines  of  mounds  at  the  right  and  left  Inirder  the  abrupt  margins  of  the 
mountain,  and  beyond  is  the  most  astonishing  feature  of  all — a  broad  terrace 
600  or  more  feet  square,  within  which  is  a  sunken  court  surrounded  by  numerous 
pyramids  that  rise  in  a  culminating  group  at  the  distant  right.  Beyond  this  at 
the  left  are  other  groups  of  mounds,  and  still  other  groups  occupy  the  spurs  and 
siilK)rdinate  crests  into  which  the  north  end  of  the  mountain  is  broken.  .\t  the 
left  and  farther  away  are  two  independent,  rounde<l,  mountain  crests  crowned 
by  groups  of  mounds.  .\t  the  right  is  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  Ijcsser 
•Alban.  . 

The  liifrhway  ends  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  };reat  plaza 
occupying  the  central  portion  of  the  main  summit  and  diagonally 
across  from  the  point  from  which  Doctor  Holmes  made  the  fore¬ 
going  description.  To  one’s  right  rist*s  the  “broad  terrace,”  a 
pyramidal  platform  irregular  in  shape,  on  whose  top,  about  40  feet 
above  the  plaza,  may  he  seen  other  pyramids  of  no  mean  dimensions. 

The  first  large-scale  reconstruction  i)roject  was  undertaken  on 
this  northern  platform,  and  already  the  monumental  stairway  from 
the  j)laza  has  been  largely  cleared,  and  work  is  now  being  carried 
forward  on  the  smaller  plaza  situated  at  the  top.  The  stairway,  which 
e.xtends  across  only  part  of  that  face,  is  nearly  130  feet  wide,  a  fact 
that  gives  some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  the  ancient  city  was 
constructed. 

I  ArclieoloKical  Stu<lie.s  Anioni:  ttie  AncienI  Cities  of  Mexico:  I’art  II.  .Monuments  of  Chia|«s,  Oaxacu. 
and  llie  Valley  of  .Mexico,  liy  William  U.  Holmes.  Curator.  Ueinu-tment  of  .\nthro|KjloKy,  Field  Colum- 
l>ian  Museum,  Huhlication  Hi.  CliicaKO,  IMT. 
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Although  tins  is  the  first  serious  researeli  carried  on  with  the 
idea  of  reconstruction,  some  exploration  liad  been  done  by  earlier 
visitors,  and  chaiuhers  in  some  of  the  pyramids  and  mounds  entered 
without,  however,  finding  anything  of  compelling  importance. 
There  are  a  numher  of  crudely  carved  slabs  at  a  corner  of  one  of  the 
pyramids  flanking  the  western  side  of  the  great  plaza.  They  line  the 
entrance  to  one  of  the  sid)terranean  chambers,  and  have  been  known 
for  over  a  hundred  years.  “The  Aztec  Passage ”  this  has  been  called, 
the  word  Aztec  here  being  used  to  designate  anytbing  not  j)\irely 
local;  the  figures  have  also  been  called  “Tbe  Dancers.”  In  style, 
subject,  and  execution  they  are  quite  unlike  other  remains  in  the  dis- 


<’our(ef>y  of  Jark  8tarr-lfunt 


MOM'MKXTAL  STAIRWAY,  MOXTK  AIJIAX 

.Showing  work  of  recoiistniction  on  the  stiiirwuy.  nearly  i:iO  feet  wide,  leudini:  fnini  tlie  main  idarii  to  the 
terrace  on  w  liirh  a  minor  plaza  wa:i  constructed. 


trict.  A  very  interesting  and  much  more  aesthetically  appealing 
monument  is  the  carved  slab  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  plaza, 
banked  against  the  lower  flank  of  the  southern  platform.  The  figure 
and  hieroglyphs  so  delicately  carved  on  its  face  and  top  suggest 
affinities  with  other  cultures.  Other  interesting  stelae  discovered  by 
earlier  explorers  have  been  removed  and  are  now  in  the  National 
Museum  in  Mexico  City. 

Sehor  Caso  began  his  work  of  investigation  with  the  chambers 
in  mounds  and  pyramids  that  had  already  been  opened  and  searched 
by  earlier  explorers.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  a  slope  just 
below  the  great  pyramid,  near  the  end  of  the  highway,  where  his 
attention  had  earlier  been  caught  by  masonry  outlines  in  the  turf 
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on  both  sides  of  the  roud.  These  proved  to  he,  as  the  visible  eon- 
stnietion  indicated,  tombs;  and  in  one  of  them,  known  as  Tomb 
No.  7,  the  treasure  was  found.  At  the  inner  entrance  of  the  tomb 
were  found  three  broken  urns  which  had  evidently  been  destroyed 
intentionally;  these  were  mended,  and  formed,  as  has  been  said, 
the  most  strikin';  exhibit  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Natiomd  Museum. 
Inside  the  toml)  were  found  human  remains  and  objects  of  j;reat 
intrinsic  and  archseolopcal  value.  It  recpared  over  a  week  for  Senor 
Caso  and  his  associates,  workinj;  night  and  day,  to  mark,  collect, 
classify,  catalogue,  and  make  the  necessary  notations  of  location 


Pliotttfraphfi  by  Beatrice  Xewhall 

rAHVKD  STKLAE  AT  MONTE  AEHAN 

The  stone  to  the  left  re|)resents  one  of  the  flKures  known  as  "The  Daneers.”  a  series  of  carvings  lining  the 
pas-sageway  to  a  subterranean  chaint)er  in  one  of  the  t>yraini<ls.  The  visil)le  |H)rtions  of  the  elaborately 
carve<l  stele  at  the  right  are  i-overed  with  hieroglyphs. 


and  condition  of  all  the  objects.  The  contents  of  the  tond)  were 
then  transferred  for  safe-keeping  to  a  bank  in  Oaxaca  and  the  news 
of  the  discovery  was  piddished. 

As  to  the  date  and  origin  to  be  assigned  to  the  individual  objects, 
there  has  been  some  discussion;  but  no  generally  accepted  conclusion 
on  tbe  matter  can  be  reached  until  after  Senor  Caso  has  published 
his  monograph  on  tlie  subject  and  thus  offered  to  the  world  the 
complete  data. 

On  March  4,  however,  vSefior  ('aso  delivered  a  lecture  in  Mexico 
(’ity  before  the  Antonio  Alzate  National  Academy  of  Science,  in 
which  he  is  reporteil  in  the  press  as  having  said  that,  although  the 
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toluh  is  undoiiiahly  of  Zapotec  construction  and  the  broken  urns  as 
well  as  inscriptions  on  the  stones  at  the  inner  entrance  are  also  clearly 
Zapotec,  he  believed  the  treasure  to  he  of  Mixtec  workmanship.  He 
was  especially  inclined  to  this  view,  he  added,  because  of  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  craftsmanship  and  design  to  examples  of  Aztec  culture, 
while  hetweeji  Za|)otec  and  Aztec  art  there  was  no  such  resemblance. 
On  Monte  All.an,  Sehor  Oaso  found  evidence  of  at  least  three  cultures. 
To  the  first  l;elong  “The  Dancers”;  that  civilization  was  followed 
by  the  Zapotec,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  Mixtec.  This  does 
not  necessarily  imply,  according  to  Sehor  ('aso,  that  the  Mixtecans 
were  the  last  inhabitants  of  Monte  Alb.an. 

An  interesting  hypothesis  was  offered  before  the  same  academy  on 
March  21  by  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall,  who  occuj)ies  an  enviable  position 
among  archaeologists.  In  a  paper  presented  to  the  Twenty-fourth 
('ongress  of  Americanists  which  met  in  llamhurg  in  1930,  she 
ha*l  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards,  with  royal 
approval,  early  end)arked  upon  a  systematic  sacking  of  all  tombs 
throughout  New  Spain,  not  only  to  obtain  the  vast  amount  of  precious 
metals  and  other  valuables  which  had  been  interred  with  kings, 
priests,  and  others  of  high  degree,  hut  also  to  weaken  the  influence  of 
native  religious  cults.  In  the  paper  read  in  Me.xico,  Mrs.  Nuttall 
pointed  out  that  the  last  Aztec  chieftain,  Cuautemoc,  son-in-law  of 
Moctezuma,  accompanied  ('ortes  as  hostage  in  the  march  which  the 
C'ompustador  undertook  in  ir)24  from  Me.xico  to  Honduras.  In  his 
official  account  of  the  trip,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Charles  V, 
Cortes  relates  how,  in  the  spring  of  1525,  using  as  a  pretext  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  plot  on  the  part  of  some  hostages,  he  hanged  the  alleged 
ringleader,  Cuautemoc,  with  a  companion,  in  the  Province  of  Acalan, 
now  identified  as  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

The  synd)ol  of  Cuautemoc  was,  naturally  enough,  the  eagle,  for 
the  Aztec  word  for  eagle  is  cnauhtll.  It  would  he  oidy  human  for  the 
followers  or  subjects  of  the  dead  chieftain  to  wish  him  buried  with  the 
honors  due  his  rank,  and  to  what  safer  place  could  his  hones  he 
removed  than  to  a  tomb  already  ransacked  by  the  zealous  Spaniards? 
The  descending  eagle  might  then  he  taken  to  signify  the  fallen  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  unfortunate  Aztec,  while  the  occasional  representation 
of  an  ascending  eagle  could  he  considered  a  sign  of  rehellion.  This 
explanation  would  also  account  for  the  Aztec  character  already  noted 
in  the  workmanship  of  some  of  the  treasure,  as  well  as  for  the  fact 
that  practically  nothing  of  intrinsic  value  was  discovered  hy  those 
who  have  exjdored  other  grav<*s  on  Monte  .\lhan. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  CALENDAR  REFORM 

By  Mekedith  X.  Stiles' 

THK  (luestion  of  simplifying  the  calendar,  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  resolution  at  the  Pan  American  (\mference  in  Hahana  in 
1928,^  was  taken  up  last  October  at  an  international  conference  of 
government  delegates  at  (Jeneva  by  invitation  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Forty-three  governments  accepted,  including  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Argentina,  ('bile,  (’olomhia,  C’uha,  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay.  Brazil  had  previously  filed  a  report  on  the  (piestion. 

.Vfter  a  week  of  iliscussion  the  Gonference  made  a  recommendation 
to  the  churches  in  favor  of  fixing  Faster  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
second  Saturday  in  April,  hut  as  regards  the  general  reform  of  the 
calendar,  postponed  action  chiefly  because  of  the  disturbed  world 
conditions.  The  delegates  felt  that  the  time  was  not  opportune  for 
immediate  application  of  calendar  reform. 

The  Conference,  however,  drew  up  a  survey  of  the  question, 
including  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  plans  of  simplification,  and 
sent  it  to  all  governments  for  consideration.  This  action  leaves  the 
(piestion  open  until  1935,  the  date  for  the  next  (piadrennial  meeting 
of  the  General  (’onference  on  Communications  and  Transit,  which 
is  the  League  organization  that  has  the  (piestion  in  charge.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  I.<('ague  will  follow  up  the  movement  and  k(‘ep  the  govern¬ 
ments  regularly  infornual  of  its  further  progri'ss. 

Although  the  failure  of  the  ('onference  to  take  conclusive  action 
at  this  time  was  disappointing  to  some,  the  fact  that  calendar  reform 
was  for  the  first  time  officially  placed  before  the  governments  for 
eventual  decision  may  he  taken  as  a  substantial  step  forward  when 
the  progress  of  the  movement  is  taken  in  perspective. 

“  For  the  first  time,”  as  the  Conference  pointed  out  in  its  survey, 
‘‘public  opinion  as  a  whole  has  begun  to  be  in  a  position  to  discuss 
seriously  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  the  simplification  of  the 
Givgorian  calendar.  It  is  also  the  first  time  that  governments  in 

■  Mr.  Stiles  particiimted  in  the  Conference  as  one  of  the  reiiresentatives  of  the  National  Con'mitlee  on 
Calendar  Siinpliflcation  for  the  Vnited  States. 

'  The  resolution  of  the  Si\th  International  Conference  of  .\inerican  States  on  the  Simplification  of  the 
Calendar  a<lo|>ted  February  21),  1»2S,  was  as  follows; 

■'That  it  t)e  recommended  to  the  countries  memliers  of  the  Van  .\n'.erinin  Cnion  that  they  a|>point  a 
.National  Committee  with  a  view  to  studying  the  prupu.sal  relative  to  the  simplification  of  the  calendar, 
and  that  they  make  the  necessary  preparation  in  or<ler  to  participate  in  an  International  Conference  to 
determine  which  is  the  best  inethoil  of  reform.” 
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general  have  been  brought  to  regard  the  siniplihoation  of  the  calendar 
as  a  definite  question  capable  of  discussion  between  them  in  the 
course  of  official  deliberations.  The  preparatory  work  and  the  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  Conference,  to  which  the  governments  will  doubtless 
devote  attention,  will  provide  the  competent  government  depart¬ 
ments  with  the  material  necessary  for  a  considered  decision.” 

As  regards  recommending  a  particular  plan  of  calendar  reform 
from  among  those  submitted  by  the  Preparatory  Committee,  which 
had  met  in  June,  the  delegates  deferred  making  a  definite  choice. 
Various  of  the  delegates  had  been  instructed  not  to  commit  their 
governments  at  this  time,  and  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  maintain 
an  officially  neutral  attitude.  The  discussion  as  to  the  best  plan  to 
adopt  was  quite  free,  however,  and  developed  a  decided  sentiment 
that  if  the  calendar  were  to  be  reformed  at  all,  it  should  he  a  thorough¬ 
going  reform  and  correct  all  of  the  calendar’s  defects.  The  consensus 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  adopting  a  perpetual  calendar — that  is,  a 
calendar  fixing  the  week  days  to  unchanging  dates — but  the  feeling 
was  that,  owing  to  certain  religious  opposition  to  siich  a  calendar,  it 
would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  introduce  it  in  some  countries 
without  a  greater  demand  for  it  than  e.xisted  at  present.  The  re¬ 
ligious  opposition  referred  to  was  that  of  leaders  of  Jewish  religious 
bodies,  also  a  Christian  sect  known  as  Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
whose  representatives  appeared  at  the  Conference  and  made  pleas 
for  a  rejection  of  a  perpetual  calendar.  They  said  their  people  were 
unable  to  accept  the  annual  one  day’s  interruption  of  the  seventh 
day  sequence  of  their  Saturday  Sabbath,  such  as  a  perpetual  calen¬ 
dar  would  involve,  and  that  as  a  consequence  the  adoption  of  such 
a  calendar  would  be  injurious  to  their  religions.  No  opposition  was 
manifested  by  any  other  religious  body. 

From  the  economic  and  social  point  of  view,  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  plans  for  a  perpetual  calendar,  the  one  limited  to 
the  equalization  of  the  quarters  of  the  year,  the  other  dividing  the 
year  into  13  equal  months  of  28  days  each,  developed  a  larger  weight 
of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  13-month  division  as  preferable  to  the 
limited  reform,  which  fails  to  remedy  the  defect  of  fractional  weeks. 

In  this  connection,  much  consideration  was  given  to  the  present 
use  of  the  13-period  au.xiliary  calendar  among  business  concerns. 
This  was  emphasized  in  the  survey  which  the  Conference  submitted 
to  Gov'ernments.  Attention  was  called  to  the  possibility  that  the 
13-period  business  calendar  might  be  officially  recognized  by  Govern¬ 
ments  as  an  auxiliary  calendar,  and  that  eventually  its  increasing 
use  among  commercial  and  industrial  organizations  and  its  employ¬ 
ment  by  public  authorities  would  lead  the  public  to  a  wider  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  advantages  of  simplifying  the  calendar. 


THE  MEXICAN  BALLET-SYMPHONY 
“  H.  P.” 

By  Harry  L.  Hewes 

THK  most  ironic  and  whimsical  commontarv  on  the  contrast 
and  conflicts  of  life  on  the  North  American  Continent  ever 
produced  on  the  lyric  stage  was  seen  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  Philadelphia  on  March  31,  1932,  when  the  widely  publicized 
Mexican  symi)hony  IL  P.  was  presented  in  its  world  premiere  by 
the  corps  de  ballet  of  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company.  The 
audience  which  packed  the  great  edifice  to  the  doors  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  to  gather  in  Philadelphia  in  recent  years. 

The  general  idea  of  the  work  was  conceived  by  Carlos  Chavez  in 
1926,  and  worked  out  with  Diego  Rivera  in  its  present  form.  The 
work  was  finished  in  1927  and  reorchestrated  for  a  large  symphony 
orchestra  in  1931. 

The  music,  often  humorous,  occasionally  brutal,  and  for  fleeting 
moments  directly  in  the  romanticist  vein,  was  written  by  Senor 
Chavez.  Designs  for  decor  and  costumes  were  by  Senor  Rivera, 
Mexican  painter,  who  has  been  described  as  the  “world’s  foremost 
graphic  artist.”  The  whole  impact  of  Senor  Rivera’s  ironic  wit  was 
revealed  in  both  settings  and  costumes. 

Leoi)old  Stokowski  was  at  the  conductor’s  desk;  before  him  in  the 
pit  was  the  entire  orchestral  personnel  of  114  men.  A  desk  telephone 
linked  him  with  the  electricians  who  operated  the  man3’^-octaved 
light  batteries  back  stage. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  here  that  Mr.  Stokowski  returned  in  Fehru- 
arv  from  his  second  visit  to  Mexico  to  observe  the  ritualistic  and 
symbolic  dances  of  the  Indians,  the  roots  of  which  are  lost  in  dim 
and  unrecorded  centuries;  he  brought  hack  light  and  sound  records 
for  further  study.  With  Senor  Chavez  he  had  lived  in  an  isolated 
Indian  village  on  the  far  southwestern  coast. 

Both  Senor  Chavez  and  Senor  Rivera  went  to  Philadelphia  early 
in  March  and  assisted  in  staging  rehearsals.  The  choreography  was 
directed  by  Catherine  Littleheld,  premiere  danseuse  of  the  opera 
compan3\ 

An  immensely  significant  plastic  imagination  is  revealed  in  the 
ballet,  reaching  brilliantly  into  the  world  of  satirical  fantasy.  Its 
action  is  thus  described  in  the  program: 


Tlic  Ballet  H.  P.  syiuBolize.s  the  relations  of  the  Northern  Regions  with  those 
of  the  Tropics,  and  shows  their  interrelationship.  The  Tropics  produce  things 
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<’oiirt««y  of  Harry  lIrwM 

•MI.  P.’* 


Uiegc)  Kivpra’s  skolrli  <if  iIip  Ipinlin*;  chiiriictpr  in  "H.  I’.,”  the  Mexican  syniphony-ballet,  by  i'arlos 
Chiivez  and  Pieco  Kivera,  which  had  its  world  premiere  in  Philadelphia,  March  31,  19.32. 

in  Uioir  primitive  state -  A here  are  Pineapples,  Coeoanuts,  Kananas,  and  Fish. 
The  Nortli  jirodiiees  the  machinery  with  which  to  mamifaetiire  from  the  products 
of  the  Trojiics,  the  neee.ssary  material  thini;s  of  life.  The  Ballet  depicts  the 
fact  that  the  North  net'ds  the  Tropics,  just  as  the  Tropics  need  the  machinery 
of  the  North,  and  attempts  to  harmonize  the  result. 

1.  Dance  of  the  Man,  If.  P. 

The  Man  is  in  the  jilenitude  of  his  intellect,  sentiments,  and  jiliysical  power. 
He  expresses  in  the  tlance,  the  energy  contained  in  himself  and  discovers  at  his 
every  step,  the  unknown  forces  surrounding  him,  which  he  seeks  to  suhdue. 

2.  .'1  Cargo  Ship  at  Sea  Symbolizing  the  Commerce  between  the  Xorth  and  the 

South. 

Here  are  interpreted  the  relations  lietween  rliverse  men  ami  jilaces  of  different 
resources.  gymnastic  dance  of  Sailors  denotes  vigor,  activity,  and  physical 
force.  Mermaids  of  the  tropical  seas,  followed  by  their  train  of  fish,  come  over 
the  side  of  the  ship,  expressing  nonchalance,  sensuality,  and  seduction.  All  are 
swept  by  the  frantic  jileasnre  of  the  rhythm,  .syncojiation,  and  dance. 

3.  .1  Ship  in  the  Tropics. 

Warmth  and  light.  Plentiness  to  the  earth  and  Fruits  in  abundance.  Peace, 
(piietness,  ami  exotic  coloring.  slight  breeze  causes  the  fruit  trees  to  sway. 
The  Fruits  gradually  grow  more  animated  as  the  natives  pass  by,  selling  their 
wares.  The  Sailors  from  the  ship  arrive  to  take  their  cargo  of  fruit.  The  scene 
iK'comes  more  and  more  alive,  as  the  final  dance  dei)icts  the  loading  of  the  FTiiits 
upon  the  vessel. 


THK  MKXR'AX  HALI.KT-SYM I’lK )X V  “  11.  P.” 
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4.  The  ('ity  of  InduHtry. 

The  North,  with  its  skyserai)ers,  maehinery,  and  incelianical  activity.  Man 
collects  the  raw  materials  of  the  earth;  gold,  silver,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  the 
machinery  which  enables  him  to  dominate  his  surronndings,  and  satisfy  his  desire 
and  needs.  The  world  at  work,  dominatefl  by  the  stock  ticker,  denoting  increas¬ 
ing  wealth.  Mankind’s  struggle  for  its  welfare  revolts  against  mere  material 
values,  reverting  to  an  in.sjitiable  desire  for  the  natural  iJroducts  of  the  earth. 
Men  and  raw  materials  dance  and  blend  into  the  rhythm  of  H.  P.,  as  the  Ballet 
ends. 

Tlio  score  is  as  full  of  contrasts  as  life  on  the  North  .Vinerican 
(’ontinent.  Senor  Chavez  has  utilized  as  themes  the  Aiifrlu-Sa.xon 
chanteys  of  the  sea  and  the 
Indian-Spanish  kuapanyo,  danza, 
corrido,  and  zandumja.  The  final 
dance  is  a  sparklin};  composition 
holdinfi:  tofrether  the  sufifiestion  of 
the  various  themes  by  a  clear, 
strong,  and  decisive  harmonic 
treatment.  “Once  afrain  a  mu¬ 
sician  has  issued  a  formidable 
challetifre  to  a  dance  composer,” 
remarked  The  Sew  York  Tltuex: 

“Mr.  Chavez  has  filled  his  music 
to  the  brim  with  substance.”  And 
of  the  ballet  the  Sew  York  Ilendd 
Tribune  said:  “His  [Senor 
Kivera’s]  fishes,  mermaids,  cocoa- 
nuts,  sugarcane,  bananas,  cigars, 
and  gasoline  pumps  jtrovide  some¬ 
thing  quite  new  and  actually  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  ballet  investiture  and 
retain  the  qualities  of  sunlight 
and  intense  simplicity  which 
always  have  been  the  secret  of 
his  success.” 

Senor  Rivera,  who  endeared  himself  t<»  the  peo|)le  of  Philadelphia 
because  of  his  essentially  humble  devotion  to  his  significant  art  and 
his  personal  courtesy  and  kindliness,  saw  in  the  performance  of  //.  P. 
by  the  Philadelphia  Opera  Company  the  opening  of  another  door  to  a 
more  sympathetic  cultural  understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republics  to  the  South.  “There  is  undoubtedly  a  common 
destiny  for  all  the  men  of  America,”  he  remarked.  “The  time  will 
come  when  they  will  he  held  by  a  common  bond  in  the  achievements 
of  art,  beauty,  and  the  mind.”  Senor  Rivera  also  said:  “//.  P.  is  not 
an  exposition  of  ideas  of  propaganda  for  or  against  this  or  that  point 
of  view,  but  the  unfolding  of  plastic  and  musical  incidents  whose  theme 


('ourtesy  of  Hnrry  Heweit 

•‘THK  HANANA^* 

One  of  the  dancers  in  "H.  P.”  as  iiictureil  hy 
Dietio  lUvera. 
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is  in  accord  with  the  rhythm  of  our  aspirations,  interests,  and  the 
necessities  of  our  social  existence.  In  this  manner,  the  production 
has  been  created  and  developed  around  its  central  theme  with  entire 
abandon.  The  need  for  unity  makes  it  necessary  that  the  dance, 
painting:,  and  form  of  the  scenerx'  definitely  express  the  music  of 
II.  P.  in  plastic  form.  The  music  of  II.  P.,  however,  can  exist  suc¬ 
cessfully  without  dance  or  scenerx*.  It  can  he  played  in  the  midst 
of  any  multitude  and  that  is  as  it  should  he,  as  it  is  made  up  of 
the  music  of  our  people.” 


('ourtmy  of  llmrry 

“SrCJAK  CASK" 

l>esi(5n  by  Diegn  Kivera  for  a  ilan(«r's  r-ostiiiiie 
in  “H.  P.” 


”  II.  P.  is  a  symphony  of  music 
that  is  in  the  ver>'  air  and  at¬ 
mosphere  of  our  continent,”  said 
Senor  Chavez  in  his  progrram  note, 
‘‘music  that  is  heard  on  all  sides, 
a  sort  of  review  of  the  epoch  in 
which  we  live.  It  contains  e.\- 
pressions  that  are  natural  to  our 
daily  life,  without  attempting: 
to  select  the  ‘artistic.’  Latin 
.Vmerican  and  Ang:lo-American 
culture  are  {riviiifr  this  continent 
its  own  personality  and  savor. 
(Iroups  of  people  of  diverse  char¬ 
acters  and  regions.  North  and 
South,  min{;le  constantly  in  the 
jrrand  ferment  of  this,  our  Amer¬ 
ican  Continent.  That  which  the 
l)resent  moment  has  of  strife  and 
creativeness,  that  which  in  reality 
lives  in  the  very  air  which  we 
breathe,  is  what  is  contained  in 
II.  P.  Indian  tunes  and  dances 
will  he  found  in  my  music  not  as 


a  constructive  base,  hut  because  all  the  conditions  of  their  compo¬ 
sition,  form,  sonority,  etc.,  by  nature  coincide  with  those  in  my  own 
mind,  inasmuch  as  both  are  products  of  the  same  orig:in.” 


Mrs.  William  C.  Hammer,  the  only  woman  to-<lay  to  fill  the  post 
of  g:eneral  director  of  a  major  opera  company,  had  g:eneral  super¬ 
vision  over  the  ballet  i)roduction.  Having:  searched  Europe  for  three 
years  for  new  operas  and  worthy  ballets,  she  is  turning;  her  attention 
to  Latin  America  this  year,  and  entertains  plans  for  visiting  the  great 
opera  houses  of  the  South  American  cities  during  the  coming  summer, 
when  the  winter  season  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  at  its  height. 


THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  IN  PERU 

By  Dr.  Antonio  Ayll6n  Pastor 

Founder  and  l>irector  of  the  Peruvian  Junior  Red  Croxn;  Head  of  the  I^ublic  Health 
Department,  Boyx’  Vocational  School,  Lima 

WHEN  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Scientific  Conp:ress  met  in  Lima, 
the  capital  of  Peni,  the  organization  of  a  Junior  Red  Cross  in 
that  country  was  suggested  as  a  means  of  educating  children  in  health, 
civic  duties,  and  world  peace.  Although  the  idea  was  first  broached 
by  the  delegation  of  the  United  States,  chief  credit  for  securing  favor¬ 
able  action  by  the  Peruvian  (iovernment  belongs  to  Dr.  Pedro  Lautaro 
Ferrer,  the  delegate  and  enthusiastic  Director  fJeneral  of  the  (Miilean 
Junior  Red  Cross. 

Every  year  we  teachers  of  the  Vocational  School  for  Boys  in  Lima 
are  accustomed  to  assemble  at  the  call  of  the  principal  during  the  last 
days  of  vacation  for  an  interchange  of  ideas  with  regard  to  the  inno¬ 
vations  which  shoidd  be  made  during  the  next  school  year.  In  1931 
we  agreed  to  change  our  methods  of  teaching  to  those  of  the  so-called 
“new”  schools,  and  the  daily  programs  were  therefore  arranged  with 
special  interest.  As  teacher  of  hygiene,  1  could  not  fail  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  this  transformation,  and  it  was  then  that  the  idea 
of  making  the  Junior  Red  (’ross  an  effective  factor  in  our  school  came 
to  the  fore.  Although  for  the  six  years  during  which  I  had  held  my 
present  position  1  had  tried  to  make  my  teaching  as  practical  as  pos¬ 
sible,  1  had  never  obtained  the  surprising  results  which  I  have 
achieved  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  not  only  with  regard  to  health, 
but  also  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  plan.  Further¬ 
more,  I  am  sure  that  our  work  will  eventually  strengthen  the  adult 
Red  Cross. 

It  took  two  months  of  work  to  start  the  first  unit  in  proper  form. 
It  was  not  only  neces.sary  to  make  certain  preparations  before  we 
could  embark  on  our  task,  but  also  to  train  our  staff.  It  was  therefore 
the  first  of  June,  1931,  when  the  work  was  begun,  with  sections  for 
first  aid,  hygiene,  correspondence,  and  the  medical  attention  which 
the  author  himself  gives.  At  that  time  we  did  not  imagine  that  our 
work  was  going  to  grow  at  an  almost  phenomenal  rate.  It  was  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  which  caused  our  activities  to  be  extended  and 
new  sections  to  be  created ;  therefore  we  feel  that  notwithstanding  such 
difficulties  as  are  encountered  at  the  outset  of  any  enterprise,  much 
has  really  been  accomplished.  At  present  there  are  eight  sections: 
(1)  First  aid,  (2)  medical,  (3)  hygiene  and  public  health,  (4)  school 
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supjilies,  ("))  library,  (fi)  barber  shop,  (7)  eorrespoiulence,  and  (8) 
publieity. 

The  first-aid  section  grives  assistance  to  those  meeting:  with  acci¬ 
dents.  Boys  beloiifiin"  to  it  are  trained  so  that  they  can  pass  a  test 
and  become  cadets  of  the  Junior  Red  Ooss.  The  section  is  equipped 
for  service  not  only  in  individual  cases  but  also  in  accidents  involvinfi 
several  iieivions. 

The  medical  division  pives  a  thorough  physical  examination  to  all 
students  refjistered  in  the  school.  Physical  measurements,  other  data, 
and  the  illnesses  which  a  student  has  during  his  school  life  are  noted 
on  his  record,  and  appropriate  suggestions  are  made  to  parents.  Later 
it  is  hoped  to  supplement  the  physical  examination  with  mental 
tests  and  an  outline  for  suitable  corrective  e.xercises  and  sports.  Med¬ 
ical  attention  is  also  given  to  students  needing  it,  the  medicines  pre¬ 
scribed  being  obtained  from  pharmacies  which  give  a  10  to  20  per 
cent  discount.  Teachers  are  also  advised  as  to  ways  in  which  they 
can  cooperate.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  cadets  assist  wherever  possible, 
thus  acquiring  valuable  training  and  lightening  the  work.  They  know 
how  to  take  all  the  data  not  needing  technical  knowledge,  such  as 
weight,  height,  and  chest  measurement.  They  have  also  been  taught 
to  make  home  visits  for  the  purpose  of  securing  information  as  to 
housing  conditions,  standards  of  living,  and  family  environment. 

The  morning  inspection  of  all  pupils  as  to  their  personal  hygiene  is 
in  charge  of  the  members  of  the  hygiene  and  health  section.  This  does 
not  end  their  work,  for  they  are  expected  to  secure  observation  of  the 
rules  of  hygiene  from  any  boys  who  have  been  remiss.  For  this  pur- 
l)ose  necessary  supplies,  such  as  soap,  toothbrushes,  and  wash  cloths, 
are  kept  in  the  Bureau  of  Su])plies.  This  bureau  likewise  sells  such 
articles  to  students  at  a  lower  price  than  that  charged  by  the 
stores,  letting  them  purchase  on  the  installment  plan.  The  bureau 
is  largely  patronized  and  is  run  by  a  cadet  who  acts  as  manager  and 
is  assisted  by  various  other  students. 

The  students  themselves  have  full  responsibility  in  this  section  and 
have  obtained  excellent  results,  so  that  now  practically  every  boy 
arrives  at  school  spick  and  span.  We  have  therefore  achieved  a  prac¬ 
tical  teaching  of  hygiene  which  surely  will  not  be  forgotten  by  our 
pupils  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

This  same  section  has  established  the  hygiene  merit  stripe,  which  is 
very  much  coveted.  It  is  awarded  weekly  to  the  students  of  the  class 
which  has  best  observed  the  rules  of  hygiene.  Charts  giving  hygiene 
statistics  have  been  an  e.xcellent  stimulus. 

A  health  week  was  recently  observed.  During  this  period  teachers 
of  all  the  courses  throughout  the  school  cooperated  by  giving  talks 
on  the  aspects  of  their  work  which  had  to  do  with  health.  Now  we  are 
organizing  a  series  of  lectures  for  teachers,  students,  and  especially 


for  parents,  so  that  the  work  in  which  we  are  enjiaged  may  be  appre¬ 
ciated  in  the  homes  and  produce  still  more  beneficial  results. 

Supplies  which  the  students  need  are  i)urchased  by  a  special  section 
and  sold  at  a  reduction  below  the  usual  retail  price.  The  students 
are  very  much  interested  in  their  store,  since  it  is  of  practical  benefit 
to  them.  It  is  operated  by  a  group  of  cadets  from  the  commercial 
section,  one  of  whom  is  the  manager  and  bookkeeper.  This  is  an 
activity  which  we  think  is  peculiarly  our  own,  for  we  have  not  heard 
of  it  in  other  Junior  Red  CToss  units.  The  ])rofit  made  here  is  used 
for  free  services. 


In  the  library  section  are  kept  the  hooks  and  reviews  on  Junior  Red 
Cross  work,  health,  and  other  subjects,  all  of  which  offer  means  for 
a  wider  acquaintanceship  on  the  part  of  the  students  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  purpose  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong. 

A  professional  barber  is  at  the  service  of  all  the  boys,  his  charges 
being  the  same  as  those  of  an  ordinary’  barber  shop.  The  best 
sanitarN'  conditions  are  maintaine<l  under  the  supervision  of  one  of 
the  students. 

The  correspondence  section  is  one  of  the  most  important  divisions 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  for  it  provides  a  means  for  the  interchange 
of  correspondence  with  other  parts  of  our  own  country'  and  with 
foreign  nations,  thus  helping  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
and  solidarity  between  students  and  leading  to  an  accurate-knowledge 
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Memfiers  (if  the  first-aid  .section  of  the  Peruvian  Junior  Ked  Cross  are  trained  to  itive  assistance  in  case  of 

accidents. 
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of  ‘leography,  national  fustoins,  and  many  details  which  might  never 
be  thought  of  or  found  in  hooks.  We  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
communication  with  all  the  countries  which  have  a  Junior  Red  Cross, 
informing  them  of  our  activities,  and  we  have  received  numerous 
replies  which  have  given  much  pleasure  to  our  hoys.  The  latter 
are  now  eager  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  countries  of 
their  fellow  members,  many  of  whom  live  in  the  most  distant  corners 
of  the  earth  and  speak  languages  which  we  sometimes  have  difficulty 
iti  translating.  However,  by  searching  out  compatriots  of  tmr 


THE  PERtVI.\X  JUXIOR  RED  CROSS 

A  Kiris'  unit  orKanized  in  the  Centro  Escolar  Republica  del  Paraguay,  with  Sehorita  Ar&oz  as  director. 


foreign  correspondents,  we  have  learned  what  is  said  in  the  attractive 
magazines  which  they  send  us. 

We  have  sent  an  album  of  photographs  of  the  school  and  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  and  a  message  to  the  Chilean  Junior  Red  Cross,  improving 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  visit  to  Chile  of  students  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Institute  of  Peru.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  in  our  neighboring 
Republic  responded  to  our  gift  by  sending  pleasing  insignia  of  which 
our  members  are  verv*  proud. 

The  publicity  section  is  also  a  ver\’  important  division.  Thanks 
to  the  work  of  the  boys  belonging  to  it,  we  have  been  able  to  exhibit 
in  the  show  cases  of  the  principal  shops  posters  which  have  been  good 
advertisements  for  our  organization.  Furthermore,  at  the  e.xhibition 
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THK  I’NITEI)  STATES-PANAMA  MIXED  C'EAIMS  COMMISSION 

The  inatieiintl  session  of  tlie  ITiiled  Slates-Panama  Mixed  Claims  Commission  was  held  at  the  Pan  Ameriean  I'nion.  April  1,  1h:{2.  In  llie  photoKrapli,  from  left 
to  riitht,  appear  Mr.  E.  Kiissell  l.ulz,  .Assistant  AKent  of  the  Cnited  States;  .Mr.  Hert  I..  Hunt,  Attent  of  the  Cnited  States;  .Mr.  Henediet  .M.  Enuli.sh,  .Secretary 
for  the  Cnited  States;  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Raker,  Cnited  States  Commissioner;  His  Excellency  Dr.  .MiKuel  Cruchatta  Towrnal,  .Amhas.sador  of  ('hile  in  the  Cnited 
States  and  Neutral  Pre.sidiuti  ('ommis.sinner;  His  Excellency  Dr.  Horacio  .Alfaro,  .Minister  of  Panama  in  the  Cnited  States  and  Commissioner  of  Panama;  and 
Sefior  Don  Juan  H.  Chevalier,  .Acting  .Secretary  for  Panama. 
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of  scliool  work  held  on  July  28,  our  national  holiday,  we  showed 
collections  of  pictures  explaining  how  to  light  certain  diseases. 

The  work  which  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  students  and  so  effective 
an  aid  to  the  teachers  in  the  school  which  started  it  could  not  remain 
unknown.  Therefore  we  have  been  summoned  by  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  to  cooperate  in  organizing  new  units  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
in  all  Government  schools;  this  is  the  task  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged.  Twelve  more  school  units  have  been  started  and  are  as 
flourishing  as  the  one  just  described.  Although  much  remains  to  he 
done,  our  progress  so  far  has  greatly  encouraged  us,  and  we  look 
forward  with  faith  and  hope  to  the  future  of  the  Junior  Ked  C'ross 
in  Peru. 

Our  ardent  wish  is  that  the  world  of  youth  may  soon  count  upon  one 
more  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  friendship,  mutual  assistance, 
and  universal  peace. 
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CEREMONY  AT  STATUE  OF  OEXERAL  SAN  MARTIN,  IN  WASHINGTON 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  an  interesting  ceremony  took  place,  May  17, 
1U32,  at  the  statue  of  General  Ios£  de  San  Martin,  the  Argentine  national  hero  and  one  of  the  great  figures 
in  Latin  American  hLstory.  Brief  addresses  were  made  by  His  Excellency  Dr.  Felipe  A.  Espil,  the 
.\mbassador  of  Argentina,  Justice  Josiab  A.  Van  Orsdel,  President  General  of  the  National  Society  of 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  then  in  annual  session  in  Washington,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union.  Upper:  The  monument,  in  Judiciary  Park,  was  the  gift  of  the 
A^ntine  Republic  to  the  people  of  the  U  nited  States.  Lower:  Group  of  participants  in  the  ceremony, 
with  wreaths  presented  by  the  Ambassador  of  .\rgentina;  the  National  Society  of  Sons  of  the  .\merican 
Revolution;  District  of  Columbia  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  .\merican  Revolution;  IJepartment  of  the 
Potomac,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  District  of  Columbia  Commandery,  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
l.«gion;  .Military  Order  of  the  ttorld  W'ar;  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States;  and  the  Pan 
American  Union. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  on  April  6,  1932,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Guatemala  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  the 
following  draft  resolution : 

Whereas  this  year  will  mark  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
The  Frinciplett  of  the  Law  of  Xntions,  by  Don  Andres  Bello,  publicist,  jurist,  and 
man  of  letters;  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  Bello,  published  in  1832,  was  the  first  book  on  international 
law  published  in  S)>anish  in  America,  and  exerted  a  profound  infiuence  on  the 
ileveloiJinent  of  juridical  science  and  on  the  relations  between  the  nations  of 
America;  and 

Whereas,  in  addition  tt)  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  Sj)anish  colonies,  the  labors  of  Bello  as  a  legislator,  humanist,  educator, 
thinker,  and  jurist  contrib\ited  to  the  development  of  American  culture:  Therefore 
the  Cioverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  ITiion 

Resolves,  1.  To  associate  itself  with  the  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
publication  of  The  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Xations. 

2.  To  publish  iii  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  studies  on  the  work 
of  Bello  and  on  his  influence  on  the  intellectual  life  of  America. 

3.  To  suggest  to  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  that  it 
include  The  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Xations  in  the  Series  of  Classics  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Iviw  edited  by  that  institution. 

4.  To  sugge.st  that  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  -American  States 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Don  Andres  Bello. 

Tlie  Ambassador  of  Chile  then  said : 

It  is  with  deep  emotion  that  I  join  in  the  tribute  which  the  resolution  presented 
by  the  Minister  of  Guatemala  would  pay  to  the  memory  of  that  illustrious  name, 
•Andres  Bello.  -A  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  -Andres  Bello  gave  a  light  that  was 
his  own.  Writer,  philosopher,  and  educator,  loved  and  honored  as  a  man  and  as 
a  citizen  of  Pan  -America;  humanist,  with  an  intellectual  endowment  surpassed 
by  no  contemporary;  writer  and  poet,  he  left  poetry  that  to-day  is  found  on  the 
lips  of  A’enezuelans,  of  Chileans,  and  of  all  the  youth  of  South  America;  jurist, 
he  wrote  the  Civil  Code  of  Chile;  student  of  foreign  literatures,  he  wrote  on  the 
Roinancero  del  Cid,  and  gave  to  it  an  interpretation  that  has  claimed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  critics.  Bello  has  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  intellectual  life  of 
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Hispanic  America,  and  for  this  reason  Ids  name  is  idessed,  is  glorified,  not  only 
in  Chile,  which  was  his  home  for  more  than  40  years,  hut  also  in  Venezuela,  where 
he  was  horn  in  the  year  17*29,  and  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  America  where 
his  works  are  read  and  estet'iued.  The  ]>uhlication  of  his  hook  on  international 
law  a  century  ago  greatly  advanced  the  study  of  law.  Wheaton,  a  contemporary 
writer  on  international  taw,  refers  constantly  with  great  res|H‘ct  and  admiration 
to  Bi'llo  in  his  work.  No  international  dehate  of  any  importance  occurs  where 
the  treatise  hy  Bello  is  not  referred  to  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  esteem. 
The  trihute  pro|M)se<l  hy  the  Minister  of  tiuatemala  is  nmst  appropriate  and  just, 
and  1  j»)in  in  it  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 

Tlie  Minister  of  Venezuela  said; 

The  resolution  formulated  hy  the  Minister  of  (luatemala  finds  its  ins])iration 
in  justice  and  in  truth,  for  in  reality,  in  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  his  life,  in 
his  talents  and  profound  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  the  great  services  which  he  gave 
to  the  cause  of  the  j>rogress  of  civilization  in  .\merica  through  his  fundamental 
labors  on  civil  law,  international  law,  and  philology,  the  figtire  of  Bello  is  »)ne  of 
the  most  hrilliant  recorded  hy  .\merican  history.  For  these  rea.sons,  1  shall, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  vote  in  favor  of  the  re.solution. 

The  resolution  proposed  hv  the  Minister  of  Cluateinala  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  the  hoard. 

The  Minister  of  Panama  said; 

I  have  the  honor  to  suhmit  to  your  consideration  a  resolution  in  honor  of  one 
of  the  iH’acon  figures  of  our  .\m(‘rica.  I  refer  to  the  great  Ecuadorean  writer, 
.luaii  Montalvo,  the  centenary  of  whose  hirth  is  near.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  eulogize  in  this  meeting  the  work  done  hy  Montalvo;  his  work  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  intellectual  life  of  .\merica,  not  oidy  of  persons  t>f  high  culture,  such 
as  the  memhers  of  this  hoard,  hut  also  of  those  win)  <h)  iu>t  enjoy  this  j)rivilege. 
Montalvo  distinguished  himself,  and  has  passed  into  history,  as  the  stylist  of  the 
purist  form,  as  the  most  adept  master  of  our  language.  The  writings  of  Montalvo 
are  notable  for  their  classicism  and  for  their  high  qualities  of  thought.  Juan 
Montalvo  has  pas.sed  into  histt)ry — and  I  believe  I  do  not  overstate — as  the 
highest  exponent  of  Spanish  .American  authorship,  and  Ecuador  must  find  a  high 
pride  in  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  his  hirth.  I  suhmit,  therefore,  the 
following  draft  resolution  to  your  consideration; 

Whereas  April  l.'t.  1!);{*2.  marks  the  hiindriMlth  amdversary  of  the  hirtli  of  the 
illustrious  Ecuadorean  thinker  and  writer.  Juan  Montalvo;  and 

Whereas,  hy  the  s<'o|it‘  of  his>  thouglit.  the  vigor  and  depth,  the  beauty  and 
variet.v  of  his  ideas,  and  the  |K‘rfectiou  of  his  style.  Montalvo  exercised  a  Jiro- 
fotind  ititluiuice  on  the  literary  tiud  )ioliticul  life  of  Spanish  AmiU'ica  ;  and 

Whereits  the  life  of  .Montalvo,  the  citiztai.  was  jis  noble  as  the  work  of  Mon¬ 
talvo.  the  writer,  and  both  contrihutrsl  greatly  to  the  formation  of  tlie  cititure 
and  th<‘  republican  cons<-iousuess  of  America  ;  the  (ioverning  Board  of  tlie  I’an 
Ainericati  I'nioii 

/fcxo/iv*  to  si)re:id  tiiNin  the  minutes,  on  the  <H-casion  of  this  anniversary,  the 
trihute  «)f  the  (Joverning  Board  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Ecuadorean  thinker 
and  writer. 

The  Minister  of  Ecuador  spoke  as  follows; 

Deeply  moved,  1  wish  to  express  m.v  appreciation  for  the  words  siioken  hy 
Doctor  .Alfaro,  Minister  of  Panama,  words  inspirt'd  hy  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
trihute  otfered  in  honor  of  the  memor.v  of  Juan  Montalvo.  I  am  also  grateful  to 
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the  Pail  American  I'nion  for  awakening  the  soniui  of  tlie  name  of  Montalvo  in 
thene  KurroundingK.  If  the  literary  fame  of  Montalvo  is  consecrated  within 
every  sphere  of  life  on  this  Continent,  and  if  this  fame  justifies  the  tribute  of  the  21 
Republics,  a  tribute  paid  to  his  glory  as  the  truest  and  most  perfect  exponent  of 
the  Spanisli  language,  in  this  building  his  name  should  with  greater  reason  Ik' 
rememlH*red  as  he  was  also  a  precursor  of  Pan  Americanism.  To-day  Pan 
.\mericanism  possesses  an  elemental  ami  everyday  character  in  the  thought  of 
all  classes  of  people  in  Hispanic  -America,  but  in  the  age  of  Montalvo  this  was  not 
true.  Even  so,  the  impression  made  by  Montalvo's  thought  is  clearly  marked, 
for  he  was  able  to  rise  above  the  national  frontiers  of  our  countries,  and  exhorted 
the  people  of  his  time  to  follow  in  a  spirit  of  union  the  example  .s»‘t  by  thel'nited 
States.  He  admired  the  great  and  model  Republic  that  in  this  part  of  the 
Continent  gave  an  indication  of  what  the  future  held  in  store  for  the  young 
Republics  of  the  south. 

The  classic  parallel  of  Washington  and  Bolivar  drawn  by  Montalvo  is  not  only 
an  example  of  great  literary  Ix'auty  in  our  language,  but  has  Inxm  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  high  sentiment.  In  this  classic  parallel  Montalvo  traced  the 
outline  of  his  conception  of  the  tluality  and  unity  of  the  .American  Continent. 
If  Montalvo  magnified  his  enthusiasm  for  Washington,  it  was  Ix'cause  he  saw 
that  the  fusion  of  the  ideals  of  the  two  great  lilx'rators  was  the  symbol  of  the 
destiny  of  the  two  .American  Continents.  Could  Montalvo  witness  in  s|)irit  the 
development  of  his  ideal,  and  could  he  .see  the  representative's  of  all  the  nations  of 
.America  assembled  in  this  place  to  find  means  for  collective  action  and  to  s|H‘ak 
of  international  peace  and  mutual  understanding  instead  of  persisting  in  the  old 
path  of  i.solation  and  distrust,  his  enthusiasm  would  be  great.  Not  only  as  a  man 
of  letters,  but  al.so  as  a  true  Pan  .American,  the  name  of  Montalvo  is  heard  here 
in  a  most  appropriate  setting.  Could  he  Ik*  prt'.sent  at  this  session,  he  would 
apijlaud  the  tribute  that  has  In'en  paid  to  Bello,  and  he  would  fet*I  plea.sed  to  8:>e 
himself  preceded  and  accompanied  by  him,  who  was  his  guide  and  counselor  in 
everything.  That  this  (loverning  Board  honors  the  memory  of  these  two  great 
men,  speaks  well  for  the  sentiment  of  cooperation  and  concord  existing  among  the 
nations  represented  here. 

The  ('harge  d’.Vffaires  of  Paraguay  spoke  as  follows: 

The  resolution  I  am  about  to  read  is  in  honor  of  an  eminent  man,  who  was  a 
loyal  servant  of  our  .America.  We  do  not  consider  in  the  present  case,  as  in  the 
two  tributes  that  have  preceded,  an  a|)o.stle  of  thought,  but  one  who  was  a 
master  of  the  natural  sciences.  I  refer  to  Jose  Cele.stino  Mutis.  .Although  born 
in  Spain,  Mutis  dedicated  ail  his  energies  and  all  the  wealth  of  his  scientific 
talents  to  our  Continent,  and  his  name  has  been  incor|x>rated  into  our  history 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  .American  .sages.  Mutis  lH‘(|ueathed  to  us  a  great  number 
of  the  producUi  of  his  long,  many-sided,  and  fruitful  scientific  cartH*r,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  mention  them. 

Such  are  the  reasons  that  have  induced  me  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  this 
(ioverning  Board  the  following  draft  resolution: 

On  this  date,  the  bicentenary  of  the  birth  of  that  illustrious  naturalist,  Jose 
Celestino  Mutis,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  remembers 
the  great  services  which  he  gave  to  .American  .science,  and  renders  a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  his  memory. 

The  Minister  of  (Colombia  spoke  in  the  following  manner: 

Mutis  was  European.  A  Spaniard,  of  the  city  of  Cadiz,  he  gave  to  Colombia, 
ancient  A’ice  Royalty  of  New  Granada,  the  best  jiart  of  his  life  and  of  his  work. 
He  arrived  in  Colombia  when  he  was  29  years  of  age;  there  he  established  him- 
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self,  and  there  he  died  half  a  century  later.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  1  should  like 
to  take  a  few  inoinents  of  the  time  of  the  Governing  Board  to  add,  lie  it  but  a  few 
brief  words,  to  what  so  generously  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Paraguay,  Doctor 
Ynsfran,  has  expressed.  1  extend  to  him  my  sincere  appreciation  and  thanks. 

However,  t)efore  I  begin,  permit  me  to  adhere  with  enthusiasm  in  the  name  of 
my  country  and  in  my  own  to  the  two  motions  that  have  just  been  adopted  in 
honor  of  Bello  and  Montalvo. 

Montalvo  is  an  illustrious  figure  wherever  H])uidsh  is  spoken;  his  was  a  daring 
energy,  a  life  dedicated  with  brilliance  and  valor  to  the  democratic  cause  in 
.America.  The  Ecuadorean  nationality  of  Montalvo  is  a  close  bond  which  we  in 
Colombia  have  with  Ecuador;  he  is  our  spiritual  brother. 

With  reference  to  Bello,  it  would  l)e  a  presumption  on  my  part  to  attempt  tt) 
adtl  laudatory  remarks  to  those  that  have  just  now  so  eloquently  been  expressed. 

1  wish  merely  to  say  that  Bello  has  intimate  ties  with  Colombia,  in  the  first  place 
l>ecause  in  the  iH'ginidng  of  his  career  he  was  a  compaiuon  of  Bolivar,  with  whom 
he  labored  in  a  transcendental  mission  for  independence,  and  anything  that 
touches  upon  the  life  of  Bolivar  is  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  Colombians,  for  we 
have  the  worship  of  Bolivar,  and  respect  and  veneration  for  the  Liberator  is  an 
intimate  and  abiding  part  of  our  lives. 

.Another  tie  is  that  of  philology.  We  have  always  paid  sjiecial  attention  to 
these  studies,  and  those  of  Bello  have  been  followed,  analyzed,  and  comple¬ 
mented  in  Colombia,  principally  by  Rufino  J.  Cuervo  and  Caro  y  Sudrez.  In 
his  activity  as  a  philologist,  as  an  internationalist,  and  as  a  jurist,  Bello  is  a 
teacher  of  the  Colombians.  Our  Civil  Code  is  an  inheritance  from  that  of 
Chile,  and  the  Civil  Code  of  Chile  was  written  by  Bello,  who  based  his  code  on 
that  of  Napoleon.  Our  jurists  have  satisfied  their  thirst  at  the  sapient  teach¬ 
ings  of  Bello,  and  Bello  is  thus  present  in  the  multiple  phases  of  the  current  of 
our  intellectual  life.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  wish  to  maidfest  our  cordial  and 
enthusiastic  participation  in  the  tribute  that  is  paid  to  Bello. 

Mutis  was  a  sage;  his  knowledge,  in  variety  and  in  profundity,  was  enormous. 
His  intellectual  curiosity  and  his  capacity  for  assimilation  were  truly  extraor¬ 
dinary.  .A  great  part  of  what  the  human  mind  had  accumulated  in  that  age 
when  knowledge  and  culture  were  difficult  of  access,  had  in  Mutis  an  authorized 
exponent.  Philologist,  mathematician,  physicist,  astronomer,  naturalist,  all  these 
Mutis  was.  .At  the  time  he  arrived  in  Colombia,  he  had  already  productnl 
studies  of  a  high  order  in  his  native  country,  but  he  continued  studying  without 
rest  practically  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  Even  more  than  the  title  of  sage,  to 
him,  by  natural  right,  l>elungs  the  title  of  student. 

There  were  two  tyiies  of  wise  men — the  one  who  believes  he  has  reached  the 
summit,  and  that  for  that  reason  may  rest  and  await  the  end  without  further 
exertion,  and  the  one  who  never  believes  he  has  arrived,  and  continues  studying 
without  let  and  without  rest,  and  each  day  lights  new  torches  in  the  chand)ers 
of  his  mind,  and  extends  more  and  more  over  nature  the  antenna*  of  his  investi¬ 
gations.  Of  this  last  type  was  Mutis. 

His  eminent  labors  in  Colombia  were  three  in  number:  His  professorship  at 
the  Colegio  del  Rosario,  the  creation  of  the  Observatorio  .Astrondinico,  and  La 
Ex|)edici6n  Botdnica. 

El  Colegio  del  Rosario  is  the  alma  mater  of  Colombia.  .Asked  to  indicate  some 
part  of  our  land  as  the  citadel  of  our  c«)untry,  as  the  sacred  .Ark  of  our  history, 
the  heart  and  soul  of  Colombia,  we  would  point  to  the  hundred  sqiiare  yards 
upon  which  rests  the  historic  Colegio  del  Rosario. 

In  it  were  educated  in  colonial  times  and  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  national  figures.  From  it  issjied  men 
of  valor  when  the  struggle  for  inde|)endence  l)egan,  many  of  whom  became  heroes 
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and  martyrs  of  the  Ro|)ut)Hc.  From  it  iiave  come  many  of  onr  professional  men 
who  have  enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  country;  of  eminent  citizens  who  have 
maintained  with  honor  the  l)e8t  traditions  of  the  nation. 

It  is  here  that  Mntis  gave  his  lectures  on  mathematies,  on  astronomy,  on  the 
natural  sciences,  and  many  of  the  founders  uf  the  Republic  were  his  students. 

Mutis  was  responsible  for  the  construction  in  1802  of  the  Observatorio  .4stro- 
ndmico  de  Bogtitd,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America.  He  organized  and  directed 
it  for  some  time,  and  it  exi-sts  to-day  as  a  tradition  and  as  a  lasting  center  of 
culture. 

But  the  culminating  work  i»erformed  by  Mutis  was  the  Ex|)edici6n  Botdnica, 
inspired  and  directed  by  him,  created  by  the  Government  of  Spain  on  request 
of  the  .\rchbishop  Viceroy  Caballero  y  Gdngora,  and  to  which  that  extraordinary 
man,  Mutis,  devoted  25  years  »)f  effort  and  all  the  talent  and  skill  of  a  long  and 
most  e.xemplary  life  of  labor  and  study. 

I  shall  not  attempt  in  the  short  time  at  my  disi)osal  to  give  you  a  summary 
of  that  labor  of  scientific  investigations,  of  perseverance,  of  patience,  and  method. 
It  is  enough  to  .say  that  when  the  Spanish  invasion  of  Bogota  in  1816  collected 
ami  transported  to  Spain  what  remained  of  the  herbarium  planted  by  Mutis, 
104  great  ea.ses  were  neees.sary  for  its  transportation,  and  in  the  Botanical 
Garden  in  Madrid,  that  herbarium  has  been  and  is  the  object  of  study  and 
admiration  of  the  naturalists  of  Euroi)e. 

In  eonelusion,  in  order  to  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  the  vast  ness  and  variety  of 
the  work  of  Mutis,  I  (piote  the  words  that  Lituifpus,  who  was  his  friend,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him;  “Immortal  man,  whose  work  will  live  forever,”  and  Humboldt, 
who  visited  at  Bogota  in  1801  before  his  trip  to  Ecuador  and  Peru,  and  who 
l>eeame  aecpiainted  with  the  labors  accomplished  by  the  Exi)edici6n  Botdnica, 
and  who  knew  at  close  hand  and  admired  his  scientific  abilities,  .said  of  Mutis: 
“He  is  the  illustrious  Patriarch  of  the  botanists  of  the  New  World.” 

At  its  session  held  on  May  4,  1932,  the  Governing  Board  approved 
the  report  of  a  special  coininittee  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification  of  treaties  and  conventions, 
of  which  the  Pan  American  Union  is  the  depository,  lender  the 
terms  of  the  report,  the  Pan  American  Ihiion  shall  receive  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification,  including  the  reservations;  communicate  the 
deposit  of  ratifications  to  the  other  Signatory  States,  and  in  the 
case  of  reservations,  inform  the  other  Signatories  thereof;  receive  the 
replies  of  the  other  Signatory  States  as  to  whether  or  not  they  accept 
the  reservations;  and  inform  all  the  Signatories  to  the  treaty  whether 
or  not  the  reservations  have  been  accepted. 

The  action  of  the  Governing  Board  in  postponing  the  date  of  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States  from  December, 
1932,  to  December,  1933,  is  reported  on  pages  388-389  of  this  issue. 

THE  COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Xafionnl  Lihranj  of  lioliria. — A  member  of  the  library  staff 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  National  Library  of  Bolivia, 
located  in  Sucre,  of  which  Dr.  Mariano  Rosquellas  is  librarian.  The 
library,  composed  of  about  22,000  volumes,  largely  rare  documents, 
has  been  classified  according  to  the  decimal  system. 
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AccfKfiiotts. — Anioiifr  the  titles  added  to  the  library’s  shelves  since 
the  Library  Notes  last  appeared  in  the  Bullktin  is  a  Caidknjo  de  la 
liihlioteca  ^‘America,”  edited  by  dose  M.  de  Bustainente  y  I’rrutia, 
Librarian  of  the  University  of  Santiago,  Chile,  and  published  as  part 
of  the  University’s  Atiales  by  the  press  of  “El  Eco,”  Santiago.  The 
catalogue  is  in  two  volumes,  the  first  by  authors  of  hooks  of  more 
than  200  pages,  and  the  second  by  authors  of  pamphlets. 

Reading  lists. — The  l^nion  has  for  distribution,  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts,  reading  lists  designed  for  the  use  of  students,  teachers,  members 
of  women’s  clubs,  and  librarians  in  the  United  States.  The  lists 
include:  An  annotated  bibliography  of  Latin  American  literature;  a 
bibliography  on  the  arts  in  Latin  America;  and  one  on  ]*an  American 
topics,  comprising  brief  sections  on  the  land  and  the  people;  how  the 
American  nations  communicate  with  each  other;  some  great  men; 
cultural  life;  the  student  movement;  inter-American  relations  and  Ban 
Americanism;  juvenile  books  on  Latin  America;  and  education  in 
Latin  America. 

The  book  Instniccldii  eii  Caracas  by  ('aracciolo  Barra,  listed  in 
full  below,  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  Not  only  is  this  a  review  of 
early  educational  efforts  in  Venezuela  but  it  is  also  a  methodical  and 
sympathetic  study  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  that  country  in 
its  colonial  days. 

Books  of  special  note  are  as  follows; 

Ln  ftnlUicn  rxtcrinr  itc  la  Rciiiihlica  Argiathin.  Kstiitiios  editados  por  la  Facid- 
tad  etc  y  Ciciicias  Stwialcs  dc  la  I'liivcrsidad  dc  Hiiciios  .\ircs,  XIX. 

.\ircs,  Facidtad  do  Dorocho  y  Cioncias  Socialos,  44.')  p.  S". 

Ijos  Kslmlas  I'ttidas.  Por  Pedro  F.  Vienna.  Bosepiejo  liistdrieo.  I’rdloKo  etc 
.\KUsti'n  Kdwards.  Paris,  Kditorial  “  Livre  Ial)re,"  UW2.  xxxii,  :{.i7  p.  S". 

La  instrucridn  ru  Caracas,  lda7-tl Jd.  Di.senr.so  de  ineorporaeidn  y  esfndio 
liistdrieo  anexo  pn'sentados  a  la  .\eadeinia  Naeional  de  la  liistoria.  Por  Carac- 
eiolo  Parra.  Caracas,  Parra  1.4'dn  llerinanos,  F.ditores,  xii,  HIO,  !M1  p.  S'*. 

Caldlaga  alfahctira  ilc  uamhres  riilgarrs  //  rienlifiras  dc  jtlatdas  gar  cxistra  cn 
Mexico.  Pulilieado  por  la  I)in*eeidn  de  Kstndios  HioIdKieos,  dependienfe  de  la 
.S«*eretar!a  d<‘  .\Krienltura  y  Foniento.  Mexico,  Iinprenta  de  la  Direeeidn  de 
Kstndios  BioloKieos,  192.S.  t)70  p.  S'*. 

l^roldcnias  ccanomicos  y  Jiscalcs.  .VlKunas  exposieiones  parlainentarias.  .\nexos 
a  la  Meinoria  del  Ministro  de  Hacienda  y  ('rddito  Piihlieo,  Bo|;ota, 

Iinprenta  Naeional,  Itl.'Il.  1S2  p.  S'*. 

Uistoria  dc  la  enneutn  vuxicana.  Caiieiones,  eantares  y  eorridos  eoleeeionados 
y  eoinentados  por  IliKinio  Va/.ipie/.  Santana.  Teiino  ;i.  Mexiee),  Talleres  (Jrafieos 
<le  la  Xaeidn,  19:il.  p.  S'*. 

l,as  rstclas  za/mtccas.  Por  .\lfon.so  Caso.  MonoKrafi'as  del  Miiseo  naeional  de 
anpK'oloKia,  liistoria  y  etnoKrafia.  Mexic-o,  'I’allen's  firafieos  de  la  Xaeidn,  lt)2S. 
2(M  p.  illns.  S'*. 

H<lucacidii  itdclcclual  g  fisica  cidrc  las  Xahiias  i/  Magas  jtrccolamhinas.  Por  «‘l 
Lie.  Kaindn  M«*na  y  .Inan  .lenkiiis  .VrriaKa.  Mexieo  [Deiiartainento  de  .Vrepieo- 
lofsia  flel  .Miiseo  Xaeional],  19:H(.  7!i  p.  eol.  jils.  illns.  4**. 
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Cnrlox  Walker  Mnrihiez.  Tiia  jiivontiul  iiiodelo.  iloiiicMKijc  de  Franc-isro 
Kiviis  Walker,  Jaime  Ilivas  Walker.  Saiitia^^o,  Impreiita  I'niversn  |1930].  24fi 
1).  12->. 

La  provinrin  dr  Ai'i6ii:  Ilistoria,  formaeioii  y  desarrollo  de  las  regieiies  (jiie 
forinan  la  i)ri)vineia  aettial  dc  Aiseii.  For  Fernando  Sepulveda  V'eloso.  San- 
tiaxo,  Talleres  Clrdfieos  “  llavill,”  1931.  1()7  j).  illus.  12". 

nidirnr.  Por  Cornelio  llispano.  San  Jose  de  C’osta  Hiea,  J.  Clareia  Monge, 
1921.  7.5  p.  12". 

The  eurlij  cnnxtitnlionx  of  Chile,  tSlO-1914-  An  introdnetion  to  tlie  influence 
of  I'nited  States  political  ideas  on  the  autonoinistie  activities  of  Chile.  With  a 
general  review  of  historical  events  leading  to  the  independence  of  Spanish  colonies 
in  .America.  Thesis  for  the  master's  degree  siihmitted  to  the  School  of  Foreign 
Service,  Georgetown  I’niversity.  By  H.  (^)hen.  May,  1927.  194,  19,  xi  p.  4". 

Xew  majrazinos  and  ma"a7.ines  received  for  the  first  time  are  as 
follows : 

Cnxin  Riea  (irdfiea.  Organo  de  puhlicidad  de  la  Junta  Xacional  de  Turismo 
e  Inmigracidn,  patrocinado  p<ir  la  .V.sociacion  Xacional  d<‘  Productores  de  Cafe, 
.San  Jose,  Costa  Uica.  Kflicidn  mensuat  en  espanol  e  ingles.  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
fehrero,  1932.  24  p.  illus.  S'4  x  ll'j  inches. 

The  Pan  Ameriean  Dixpateh.  Financed  and  published  by  Latin  .\merican 
.Associated  Xewsj)aper  Kditors.  Little  Building,  Boston,  Mass.  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
.\j)ril,  1932.  (M.)  H  j).  illus.  13  x  liPj  inches. 

La  Enfermera  Xaeional.  Argano  Oficial  de  la  .Vsociacion  Xacional  de  Faifer- 
meras,  Habana,  Ctiba.  Revista  mensual  eientffiea  y  literaria.  -Ano  3,  Xum.  9 
y  10,  enero-febrero,  1932.  .50  p.  illus.  7  x  10  inches. 

Revixta  de  la  Taherealoxix  del  I’rugnaij.  (Organo  Oficial  de  la  Sociedad  de 
Tisiologia  -Organo  del  S<'rvicio  de  Lucha  y  Preservacidn  .Antituberculosa. 
Direecirtn  y  administra<-i(5n  .Av.  IK  de  Jidio  1740,  Motitevideo.  (Bi-mo.)  Tomo 
1,  Xo.  0,  diciendtre,  1931.  1K4  p.  illus.  O'-j  x  9  inches. 

Redetin  de  la  Propiedad  fndnxtrial  //  Coniereial.  Miidsterio  de  Fomento,  Cara¬ 
cas,  Venezuela.  (M.)  .Ano  1,  Xo.  1,  1"  de  novieiid)re  de  1931.  .57  j).  illus. 

ti'i  X  9*4  inches. 

Jardin  de  Xihox.  Organo  de  la  Sociedad  de  Fdm’adores  para  Kstudio  y  Pre- 
tecciOn  del  Xifio,  publicado  por  la  Coopt>rativa  de  Fducadoras.  Domicilio  Oficial, 
Jardin  de  Xinos  “.Spencer,"  7*  Guerrero  IH,  Mexico,  1).  F.  (.M.)  Tomo  1,  Xo. 
4,  agosto,  1931.  10  p.  illus.  7'  j  x  10  inches. 

M ixeeldnea.  Revi.sta  mensual.  Direccion  General,  .Apartailo  337,  (iuito, 
Flciiailor.  .Ano  2,  Xo.  9.  Knero,  1932.  39  p.  illus.  7  x  10*4  inches. 

Roletin  del  Patronalo  Xaeional  de  la  Injaneia.  .San  Jose,  Costa  Ri<‘a.  (Bi-mo.) 
.Afio  1,  Xo.  1,  1"  de  octubre  de  1930.  27  p.  illus.  0^4  x  10  inches. 

Ridelin  de  Kxtadixtiea.  ('trgano  de  la  Fe<lera<'i<'>n  Xacional  de  Cafetents,  Bogotil, 
Colombia.  (.M.)  A’ol.  1.  Xo.  1,  marzo,  1932.  24  p.  0*i  x  9S  inches.  Super¬ 
sede  la  Revixta  Cafetera  de  Coloinhia,  Organo  de  la  Federaci«'m  Xacional  de  Cafe- 
teros. 

('ijlHietlij.  Revista  ipdncenal  d('  variedades  tribuna  del  pensamiento  libre 
de  .Am('-ric!i,  .San  Salvador.  Xumero  11,  febrero  10,  1932.  2K  p.  illus.  9'i  x 
PitJ  inches. 

(Ineeta  Poxtal.  <')rgano  oficial  del  Servi<'io  de  Correos,  Guatemala.  Ano  1, 
Xo.  1,  marzo  1.5,  1932.  20  |).  illus.  7*4  x  10*4  inches. 

I nter-Ameriea  (Trade  and  Totirist  Journal),  San  Francisco,  California.  (M.) 
(Knglish  and  Spanish.)  Vol.  I,  Xo.  1,  .April,  lf)32.  31  p.  illus.  9  x  12  inches. 


PAN  AMERICAN  PROGRESS 

TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 


An  ajrreenient  has  boon  roaohod  botwoon  tho  Govorninonts  of 
C’oloinbia  and  Panama,  providinji  for  tho  orgartization  of  a  inixod 
commission  which  is  to  mark  the  boundary  botwoon  the  two  countries. 
The  Colombia-Panama  boundary  line  was  fixed  by  a  treaty  signed 
at  Bogota  on  August  20,  1924. 

A  decree  issued  by  the  Provisional  Government  of  Brazil  on  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  1932,  proclaims  the  radiotelegraphic  convention  signed  at 
Lima  on  December  31,  1928,  by  representatives  of  Brazil  and  Peru. 
The  ratifications  of  this  convention  were  exchanged  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  October  30,  1931. 

The  General  Conv^ention  of  Inter-American  Conciliation  and  the 
General  Treaty  of  Inter-American  Arbitration  signed  by  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  the  American  Republics  at  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  ('Washington, 
December  10,  1928,  to  January  5,  1929),  were  proclaimed  hV  the  head 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Brazil  through'Awo  decrees  issued 
on  February  2  and  March  15,  1932,  respectively.  The  ratification  of 
the  fonner  was  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  I'nited  States 
on  January  25,  1932,  and  that  of  the  latter  with  the  Government  of 
Chile  on  January  22,  1932. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  I’ruguay,  considering  “that 
relations  with  the  Pan  American  Union  have  assumed  great  impor¬ 
tance,  especially  in  view  of  the  frankly  Pan  American  orientation  of 
L’niguayan  foreign  policy,  .  .  .  “  has  decreed  the  organization 

of  a  special  Pan  American  section  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
to  take  charge  of  all  matters  between  the  Pan  American  I’nion  and 
the  Uruguayan  Government. 

Resolutions  Nos.  260,  263,  264,  and  362  passed  by  the  National 
Congress  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  signed  by  the  President  on 
January  23,  1932,  approve  four  of  the  conventions  signed  at  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  of  American  States;  The  convention  on  the 
rights  and  duties  of  states  in  the  event  of  civil  strife,  the  convention 
on  asylum,  the  convention  on  consular  agents,  and  the  convention  on 
treaties,  respectively.  As  provided  in  these  conventions  the  ratifica¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  Dominican  Government  have  been  deposited 
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ill  the  Pun  American  Union,  wliich  in  turn  has  notified  the  other  sijxna- 
torv  states  of  the  reeei|)t  of  the  ratifications. 

On  a|)|)rovin<r  the  convention  on  consular  ugents  the  ('onjrress  of 
the  Dominican  Kepuhlic  <lenied  api)roval  to  Articles  12,  lo,  Ih,  IS, 
20,  and  21  of  the  convention;  and  stated  that  in  Article  14,  the  word 
delUo  (crime  in  the  Enjrlish  text)  was  to  he  interpreted  in  the  widest 
meaning:  of  the  word  to  include  transfiressions,  crimes,  and  violations; 
and  that  the  ])hrase  materia  criminal  (criminal  matters)  in  Article  17 
as  including;  “all  penal  matters.” 

The  terms  of  a  treaty  for  the  advancement  of  peace  sijrned  hy  re|)re- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  and  Urujruay  on  duly  20,  1914,  ju’ovide 
that  all  dis|)utes  between  them,  to  the  settlement  of  which  previous 
arbitration  treaties  do  not  ai)|)ly,  shall,  when  diplomatic  methods  of 
adjustment  have  failed,  he  referred  to  a  permanent  international  com¬ 
mission  comi)osed  of  o  members;  1  member  chosen  from  each  country 
f)y  the  (lovernment  thereof,  1  member  chosen  by  each  (lovernment 
from  some  third  corntry,  and  a  fifth  member  chosen  by  common 
agreement  between  the  2  (lovernments. 

The  joint  commissionership  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the 
treaty  havinfr  been  vacant  for  some  time,  an  agreement  was  recently 
reached  by  the  (lovernments  of  the  United  States  and  I'ruguay  to 
t(*  invite  Dr.  Kafael  H.  Kli/alde  to  accept  the  position.  This  invita¬ 
tion  was  recently  extended  and  accepted.  Doctor  Eli/.alde  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  Ecuadorean  diplomat.  During  his  distinguished  career  he  has 
served  his  country  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Argentina,  (diile,  and  the  United  States. 


LEGISLATION 

Votes  for  women  and  other  electoral  prorisions. — One  of  the  early 
acts  of  the  Provisional  (lovernment  of  Brazil  was  the  appointment 
of  a  special  commission  to  draft  a  new  law  to  govern  the  election  of  a 
constitutional  assembly.  The  electoral  law  drafted  by  this  commis¬ 
sion  and  decreed  by  the  Provisional  President  on  February  24,  1932, 
goes  farther,  however,  and  has  standardized  election  recpiirements 
throughout  the  country,  since  its  provisions  apply  not  only  to  the 
forthcoming  national  election  for  a  constitutional  convention  hut  to 
all  elections  held  in  Brazil,  whether  h'ederal.  State,  or  municipal. 

The  law  extends  suffrage  to  women  and  institutes  the  secret  ballot 
system.  Any  citizen  over  21  years  of  age,  without  discrimination 
as  tosex,  who  can  fulfill  the  recpiirements  of  the  election  law,  is  declared 
eligible  to  vote.  Magistrates,  eommissioned  officers  of  the  Army  and 
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Navy,  government  employees,  professors  of  educational  establish¬ 
ments  recognized  by  the  Government,  registered  merchants,  and 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  other  members  of  the  liberal  professions  are 
granted  the  right  to  vote  ex  officio.  All  others  must  qualify.  To  be 
able  to  write  is  the  principal  requirement.  Paupers,  enlisted  men 
in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  illiterates  are  not  eligible. 

Citizens  who  are  eligible  to  vote  and  do  not  register  can  not  hold 
public  office  or  be  employed  in  the  Government  sernce;  however, 
women,  and  men  over  (iO  years  of  age,  as  well  as  citizens  residing 
abroad  or  domiciled  in  firazil  less  than  one  year  before  the  elections, 
may  exempt  themselves  from  registering  and  voting  if  they  so  desire. 

Questions  of  nationality  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  in 
force  before  the  advent  of  the  Proxisional  Government,  but  in  regard 
to  the  nationality  of  a  married  woman  the  election  law  states  that 
section  5  of  Article  (59  of  the  Constitution  of  1891  (which  jirovides 
that  a  foreign  man  living  in  Brazil  and  having  real  property  there 
who  is  married  to  a  Brazilian  woman  or  who  has  Brazilian  children, 
has  Ifrazilian  nationality)  also  applies  to  a  foreign  woman  married 
to  a  Brazilian.  The  law  also  declares  (Art.  3  (b))  that  “a  Brazilian 
woman  does  not  lose  her  nationality  by  marriage  to  a  foreigner.” 

The  law  institutes  a  system  of  courts  and  magistrates  throughout 
the  Republic,  A\'ith  administrative  as  well  as  judicial  functions  which 
will  deal  with  all  electoral  matters.  A  Superior  Tribunal  is  to  be 
established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  a  Regional  Tribunal  in  each  of  the 
State  capitals  as  well  as  in  the  Federal  District  and  the  Territory  of 
Acre. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  URUGUAYAN  GOVERNMENT  DURING  1931 

In  Uruguay,  as  in  other  Republics  of  Latin  America,  it  is  customary 
for  the  President  to  open  the  regular  sessions  of  Congress  with  a 
review  of  the  activities  of  the  Government  during  the  previous  year. 
The  report  of  the  President  of  Uruguay,  however,  is  limited  to  a  brief 
summary  of  the  work  of  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  (in  charge  of 
the  national  police  force).  Foreign  Relations,  and  War  and  Navy. 
The  presentation  of  facts  regarding  the  work  of  the  Departments  of 
Put>lic  Instruction,  Finance,  Industry’,  and  Public  Works  is  made  by 
the  National  Administrative  Council,  which,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Uruguayan  constitution,  is  directly  responsible  for  their 
supervision. 

In  discussing  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations 
in  his  message  to  Congress  on  February  15,  1932,  President  Terra 
pointed  out  that,  following  a  suggestion  offered  in  the  presidential  mes¬ 
sage  of  March,  1930,  arrangements  had  been  made  to  enlist  the  coop- 
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eration  of  the  diplomatic  service  in  the  promotion  of  national  foreign 
trade.  While  it  was  impossible  to  realize  all  that  was  expected,  much 
has  been  accomplished,  and  when  contemplated  changes  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  law  are  effected  an  even  greater  degree  of  coopera¬ 
tion  should  be  secured.  Under  the  new  arrangement,  the  foreign 
office  will  act  not  only  as  a  directive  force,  guiding  and  protecting 
established  commercial  interests,  but  will  engage  in  definite  activities 
to  open  up  new  markets. 

The  promotion  of  economic  relations  with  other  Republics  by  means 
of  trade  agreements  has  likewise  been  an  object  of  special  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  department  during  recent  months,  and  at  present  a 
detailed  study  is  being  made  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Uruguay  with 
specific  countries,  in  order  to/determine  what  type  of  treaty  would  be 
most  suitable  in  each  case.  One  condition  essential  for  the  conclusion 
of  such  treaties — the  fixing  of  maximum  and  minimum  customs 
duties — has  now  been  met,  and  as  a  further  step  the  department 
invited  Argentina  and  Brazil  to  attend  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  trade  agreements  favorable  to  their  respective  interests. 
The  conference  opened  in  Montevideo  on  December  15,  1931  (see 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  April,  1932). 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  has  continued  to  render  a  very 
important  service  which  it  has  endeavored  to  make  still  more  effec¬ 
tive  by  maintaining  constant  communication  with  those  national 
institutions  directly  concerned  with  trade.  The  bureau  is  also  now 
acting  as  an  exchange  where  Uruguayan  authors  may  appl}"  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  jilacing  their  work  before  the  public  of  other  countries. 

Constantly  alert  to  the  economic  interests  of  the  country’,  the 
dejiartment  has  appointed  a  commission  for  the  promotion  of  tourist 
travel;  this  is  composed  of  the  executives  of  agencies  interested  in 
creating  conditions  conducive  to  travel.  Definite  results  of  its  work 
are  already  evident;  schedules  of  railway  and  steamship  lines  have 
been  readjusted,  rates  reduced,  and  a  system  put  into  operation  for 
controlling  the  charges  made  by  porters  and  ta.xicab  drivers. 

According  to  the  report  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  National 
Administrative  Council  the  various  schools  of  the  university  func¬ 
tioned  normally  during  the  past  year.  One  of  the  outstanding  events 
of  the  academic  year  was  the  University  Congress  held  in  Montevideo 
from  March  15-19,  1931,  and  attended  by  students  and  professors 
from  several  different  countries.  Reports  of  the  activities  of  all 
the  univ'ersity  schools  sh  ow  evidence  of  progress.  The  work  of  the 
Institute  of  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  School  of  Medicine  has 
been  extended  by  the  creation  of  a  fine  museum,  and  the  scope  of  the 
activities  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  has  been  greatly  broadened. 
Besides  its  regular  work  of  experimentation  in  the  laboratories,  the 
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farms,  experimental  stations,  ami  eooperative  dairies,  the  latter  has 
(lone  mneh  to  inform  the  farmer  of  modern  afrrieidtnral  methods  hv 
means  of  ])id)lieations,  lectures,  radio  talks,  posters,  and  handhills. 
That  this  service  is  ])rovin‘;  of  value  and  is  appreciated  is  shown  hy 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  received  at  the  school  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  re(|uests  for  further  information. 

The  total  number  of  students  rcfristered  in  the  secondary  schools 
throujrhout  the  Re|)ublic  was  4,113;  listed  aecordin<r  to  I)e|)artments 
they  are  as  follows: 


Oepartment  Knrnllment  Department 

ArtiRaii. . - . . . - .  204  Kio  XeRrii _ 

('anelones .  Ifio  Kiveni _ 

Cerr.)  Largo . . .  211  l{«H-l'.a-- . 

('olonia  . .  170  ;  Salto . 

Colonia  Valilense  . 12h  .“(an  Carles _ 

Du'-arno .  104  San  Jose . 

FI  ires . .  14<)  Soriano _  . 

Florida .  231  ,  Taeuaremlai  .. 

Lavalleja . . - .  104  Treinta  y  Tres 

Maldonado . K) 

I’aysandn  . . .  314  I  Total..  . 


Knrollinent 

.  102 

.  •.07 

. .  ;.'i7 

.  370 

.  04 

.  2,Ti 

.  •2ti4 

.  201 

.  202 

. 4.  113 


The  jjrimary  schools  in  the  Republic  durinjr  the  year  lt)31  num¬ 
bered  1,31(».  These  were  staffed  by  4,0b2  teaehei's,  had  a  total 
enrollment  of  lbS,274,  and  an  averajre  attendance  of  131,771.  Night 
schools  numben'd  (>3  and  were  taught  by  232  teachers;  their  enroll¬ 
ment  was  S,12f)  with  an  average  attendance  of  0,332.  Other  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  included  2  normal  institutes,  2  institutes  for  deaf 
mutes,  5  open-air  schools,  a  seaside  colony,  a  school  preventorium, 
or)  itinerant  schools,  4  experimental  schools,  a  school  for  abnormal 
children,  and  the  Artigas  School  in  Asuncmn,  Paraguay.  Special 
normal  courses,  classes  for  the  correction  of  speech  defects,  and 
classes  for  retarded  children  were  also  held  under  the  supervision  of 
the  department  during  the  year. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  offieiid  radio  service,  a  school  of 
the  air  was  opened  on  October  1,  1931,  and  the  broadcasts  were 
made  regularly  until  the  close  of  the  school  term,  hhich  program 
was  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  certain  type  of  audience.  On  some 
occasions  the  programs  consisted  of  songs,  recitations,  readings,  and 
stories  for  children,  while  at  other  times  they  were  planned  for 
adidts  and  featured  talks  on  subji'cts  related  to  education,  economics, 
hygiene,  and  child  welfare. 

During  the  past  year  the  department  decided  to  suspend  final 
examinations  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Republic,  a  special  social 
week  during  which  the  parents  and  general  public  may  visit  the 
schools  being  substituted.  Other  innovations  introduced  during  the 
year  were  the  establishment  of  Arbor  Week  and  the  creation  of  the 
Day  of  the  American  Student.  The  latter,  to  be  held  annually  on 
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Soptomher  22,  will  he  devoted  to  an  exehansre  of  correspoiidenee 
between  the  put)ils  of  Unij;nay  and  those  of  the  other  Aineriean 
Kepuhlies.  It  is  also  planned  to  hold  speeial  projrrains  featuring  the 
<reo<rra])hv,  history,  and  literature  of  the  various  Kepuhlies  on  this 
date. 

Six  new  dininjr  rooms  were  established  by  the  de])artinent  in 
different  sections  of  Montevideo  durinjr  the  year.  These  dininj; 
rooms,  which  have  been  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  School 
Medical  C'orps,  are  of  frreat  importance,  since  they  have  made 
rejrular  school  attendance  ])ossible  for  many  children  who  were 
formerly  handicappe<l  because  their  parents  could  not  provide  them 
n<»urishin<r  meals  at  home. 

Durinjr  the  year  the  corner  stone  of  the  S<*hool  Park  in  Florida  was 
laid.  The  j)ark  is  bein<r  established  as  an  experiment,  and  should  it 
prove  successful  other  schools  of  the  same  type  will  be  built.  It  was 
recently  jdanned  to  open  a  summer  school  in  Montevideo  where 
children  mijrht  receive  cultural  traininir  which  the  rejrular  school,  by 
nature  of  its  or};ani/.ation,  can  not  offer.  The  classes,  which  will  be 
in  chai’^e  of  well-known  artists  and  writeis,  will  be  uni(jue;  the  child 
will  learn  throujrh  direct  observation  of  nature  and  by  visits  to 
museums,  art  exjxtsitions,  and  other  similar  institutions. 

At  present  the  (’ouncil  of  Kducation  is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  adoption  of  modern  pedajrofrical  methods.  It  does  not  intend, 
however,  to  make  extensive  chanjjes  immediately.  A  proposal  is 
umler  consideration  providin':  for  the  reorfianization  of  classes  in  a 
number  of  schools  alon<r  the  principles  of  the  profjressive  school,  and 
should  the  method  be  found  effective  it  will  be  adopted  for  all  schools. 

One  of  the  most  recent  activities  of  the  National  Nutrition  Commit¬ 
tee  was  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  dietary  instruction,  to 
l)rovide  a  1 -month  course  in  each  of  the  child-welfare  clinics  of  the 
city.  In  this  way  mothers  are  afforded  an  opportunity  of  learning: 
how  to  ])re|)are  inexpensive  but  wholesome  food  for  their  family. 

Outstandinsr  among:  the  activities  of  the  Ministrx'  of  Industries 
has  been  the  promotion  of  afrriculture,  and  thanks  to  the  protective 
])olicy  of  the  Government  the  industrx’  has  been  kept  relatively  free 
from  the  disasters  which  have  beset  it  in  other  countries.  An  illus¬ 
tration  in  point  is  a  review  of  operations  on  the  g:rain  exchangje  during: 
the  year. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  law  passed  on  Februarx'  7,  1930,  which 
provided  for  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  the  exportable  balance  of 
the  wheat  crop  at  a  ])rice  of  5  pesos  per  100  kilog:rams,  the  National 
(Vmncil  has  succeeded  in  protecting:  producers  of  this  j;rain  during: 
the  past  year  from  losses  which  would  have  undoubtedly  extended 
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into  millions  of  pesos  and  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  lai^e 
ajrrioultural  areas. 

Aceordinp  to  estimates,  the  1930-31  wheat  crop  was  scarcely  suffi¬ 
cient  for  domestic  consumption,  beinjr  at  best  larjre  enoujrh  to  leave 
only  a  very  small  amount  for  e.xportation.  Middlemen,  however, 
endeavored  to  keep  prices  low  and  continued  their  usual  policy  of 
offering  the  grain  for  sale  on  the  international  market  instead  of 
reserving  it  for  the  domestic  market,  where  it  would  he  protected  by  the 
high  tariff.  In  December,  1930,  the  price  was  about  3.70  pesos  per 
100  kilograms  (kilogram  etpials  2.2  pounds).  Since  it  was  evident 
that  the  continuance  of  such  a  procedure  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
farmers,  the  National  Council  of  Administration  announced  that  the 
Seed  Commission  would  begin  purchasing  wheat  from  the  growers 
at  5  pesos  per  100  kilograms  and  issued  a  decree  ])rohihiting  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  grain. 

Such  measur  i  had  immediate  effect.  In  15  days  the  jirice  rose 
more  than  a  peso  jier  100  kilograms,  and  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
were  able  to  sell  their  crops  at  prices  closely  approximating  that  paid 
by  the  (lovernment,  which  purchased  7,000,000  kilograms. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  it  was  evident  that  the  production 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  domestic  consumption. 
The  Seed  Commission,  therefore,  upon  authorization  by  the  National 
Council  of  Administration,  proceeded  to  sell  its  wheat  in  the  open 
market.  This  transaction  netted  a  small  profit  and  helped  to  avoid 
for  a  time  at  least  an  increase  in  the  jirices  of  wheat  and  of  bread. 
Toward  tiie  end  of  the  year,  however,  wheat  rose  to  7  pesos,  and  it 
was  finally  necessary  to  authorize  the  importation  of  more  than 
20,000  tons. 

Three  years  of  e.xperience  has  amply  demonstrated  the  benefits 
of  the  law.  The  first  year  of  its  enforcement,  as  a  result  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  cost  and  sale  price  of  wheat  as  well  as  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  subsidies  for  the  exportation  of  flour,  the  Ciovernment  lost 
about  800,000  pesos.  The  farmers,  however,  were  greatly  benefited 
by  the  rise  in  domestic  prices,  which  meant  an  estimated  increase  of 
more  than  2,000,000  pesos  in  the  value  of  their  crops.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  flour,  moreover,  provided  work  for  many  persons;  and 
while  the  price  of  bread  was  not  increa.sed,  the  cost  of  bran  was  con¬ 
siderably  lowered,  a  great  saving  for  dairy  and  poultrA’  men. 

During  the  second  year  the  valorization  of  the  crop  netted  the 
farmers  profits  of  more  than  1,5()0,00()  pesos  at  no  expense  to  the 
Government.  And  while  it  can  not  yet  he  ascertained  accurately 
what  the  e.xpenditure  necessarx’  will  be  during  this  year,  it  is  believed 
that  the  farmers  will  benefit  by  about  2,()()(),0()0  pesos. 

The  National  Administrative  Council  has  also  continued  its  work 
of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  in  an  endeavor  to  prevent 
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the  continued  importation  of  this  stajde,  with  the  annual  expenditure 
of  vast  stilus.  As  a  result,  the  area  under  cultivation  has  heen  jrreatly 
extended,  and  durinjr  the  past  year  a  crop  of  more  than  00,000,000 
kilofirams  was  harvested.  While  the  whole  crop  could  not  he  utilized 
on  account  of  diinculties  of  preservation,  what  was  used  was  sufficient 
to  reduce  hy  a  third  the  amount  spent  on  imports.  The  chief  meas¬ 
ures  used  hy  the  council  to  this  end  were  the  sale  of  seed  potatoes  at 
piices  ()0  ])er  cent  helow  those  ordinarily  paid  hy  the  farmers  and  the 
establishment  of  increased  custom  duties  on  imported  potatoes  durinji 
the  harvesting;:  period. 

The  1931  flax  croj)  was  estimated  at  14r),0()0  tons,  or  lt),()00  tons 
more  than  that  of  the  former  year,  and  represented  an  export  value 
of  approximately  7,000,000  pesos  at  present  prices.  The  wheat  crop 
at  current  market  jirices  was  valued  at  12,000,000  pesos. 

The  (piantities  of  seed  wheat,  flax,  and  potatoes  sold  hy  the  Seed 
('ommission  duriiifr  the  past  year  amounted  to  18,000,000  kilograms 
and  the  numher  of  hales  of  sisal  cord  to  0,000.  Ordinarily  the  price 
of  the  latter  ranges  from  12. lo  to  20  pesos  per  hale,  hut  with  its  sale 
by  the  commission  at  9.o0  pesos  the  price  was  reduced  and  a  saving 
of  more  than  100,000  pesos  effected  for  the  farmers. 

The  ])roduction  of  other  farm  products  was  continued  satisfactoiily. 
Laws  and  regvdations  for  the  protection  of  fruit  growing,  dairying,  and 
l)oultr>’  raising  proved  effective.  Thanks  to  measures  taken  hy  the 
Ministry  of  Iiuhistries,  the  National  Refrigerating  Plant,  the  Bureau 
of  Agronomy,  and  the  Bank  of  tlie  Republic,  more  than  300,000  pesos 
were  realized  from  the  export  of  eggs  during  the  past  year,  a  sum 
larger  than  any  ]>reviously  derived  from  this  source. 

In  accordance  with  the  Law  of  October  14,  1931,  the  national 
serv  ices  of  ])uhlic  welfare  and  hygiene  were  reorganized  as  the  C'ouncil 
of  Public  Health.  The  new  organization  is  in  charge  of  all  activities 
formerly  carried  on  hy  the  National  Welfare  Bureau,  the  ('ouncil  of 
Hygiene,  the  Institute  for  the  Prophylaxis  of  Syphilis,  and  the  School 
Medical  C'orps. 

Despite  unfavorable  financial  conditions,  the  construction  and 
eidargement  of  hospitals  and  other  public-welfare  institutions  was 
continued.  The  municipal  lodging  house  in  Montevideo  was  finished 
and  temjKvrarily  furnished  that  the  homeless  might  he  cared  for  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  The  Catalina  Parma  de  Beisso  Mothers’ 
Home  was  also  finished,  but  it  has  not  yet  heen  furnished.  Other 
buildings  or  additions  completed  during  the  year  were  the  Fermin 
Ferreira  Hospital,  Dispensarx’  No.  9  for  respiratorx’  diseases,  and  a 
ward  for  cancer  patients  in  the  Radiological  Institute.  Buildings 
have  heen  reconditioned  and  e(piip])ed  as  child-welfare  dispensaries 
in  Cerrito  de  la  Victoria,  Pantanoso,  and  Maronas.  Construction  on 
the  maritime  hospital,  the  gynecological  radium  treatment  ward  in 
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the  IVroira-Kossoll  IIos])ittil,  and  the  ('arnudo,  Batlle  y  Orddnoz, 
Santa  Isalxd,  Arti^as,  and  Rosario  Hospitals  was  continuod  during 
tlu‘  ])ast  year,  and  the  ])olyelinie  ward  of  the  Melo  Hosj)ital,  the 
maternity  wards  in  the  Koeha  and  Florida  Hospitals,  and  the  eoin- 
inuiiicahle  disease  ward  in  the  hos])ital  at  Rivera  have  been  eoin- 
pleted. 

Thronjrh  its  health  hrijrades,  sanitary  eommissions,  ehemieal  labora¬ 
tory,  ofliee  of  ])ort  sanitation,  antirahies  serviee,  pharinaey  inspeetion 
serviee,  eorps  of  ])ul)lie  health  jdiysieians,  health  information  serviee, 
and  other  divisions,  the  bureau  has  done  much  elfeetive  work. 

The  activities  of  the  trade  schools  throu<rhout  the  country  is  con¬ 
stantly  hein^  broadened  and  their  number  increased.  Durin*:  the 
])ast  year  a  course  on  the  industrial  use  of  vcfretable  fibers  has  been 
introduced  in  the  schools  of  Sail  ('arlos  and  (’olonia  Suiza,  and  School 
No.  of  Montevideo;  the  study  of  home  economics  was  made  obli<ra- 
tory  for  all  students  in  the  women’s  trade  school.  The  trade  school 
at  Trinidad  has  been  eom])leted  and  a  school  in  cooperative  oriraniza- 
tion  was  established  in  ('armelo. 

Durinjr  1931  the  Bureau  of  A;j:ronomy,  throujrh  its  Division  (*f 
Airricidtural  Promotion,  has  eoo|)erate.l  with  other  oi^anizations  in 
the  sponsorin':  of  numerous  expositions,  published  reirularly  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  state  of  the  crops,  arranjrevl  for  the  exhibition  of  motion- 
])icture  films  on  ajrricultural  subjects,  collaborated  in  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  statistics,  su|)ervised  the  exportation  of  furs, 
farms  for  the  breedin'r  of  nutrias,  aiul  the  sale  of  jrasoline  for  ajrri- 
cultural  |)urposes,  issued  pune  laws,  and  carried  on  other  related 
activities.  The  information  ofliee  reported  havin':  arranged  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lectures  for  the  dissemination  of  a^iicultural  information. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-six  motion-picture  films  weie  shown,  377 
radio  pro<:rams  broadcast,  and  12  new  school  pirdens  oigariized. 
These  last,-!idded  to  those  already  in  operation,  brinj:  the  number  of 
pirdens  bein':  w»)rked  at  the  present  time  to  SO. 

Other  services  maintained  by  the  bureau  included  that  of  the 
cleanin':  of  seeds  and  the  forestry,  brands,  and  poultry  raisin*:  sections. 

The  work  of  the  oflicial  Seed  ('ommission,  in  charge  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  selected  seeds,  was  <:reatly  intensified  tluriny;  the  year. 
A  total  of  24,S44  re(|uests,  involvin':  1S,3(>3,3SS  kiloj:rams  of  seed 
valued  at  over  S')(),0()0  pesos,  were  received  by  the  commission. 
Wheat,  flax,  oats,  barley,  alfalfa,  corn,  potatoes,  and  Sudan  ^rass 
were  amoiif:  the  seed  sold  and  a  (piantity  of  chick-|)eas  was  distrib¬ 
uted  free  of  chaise. 

The  work  of  the  National  Bhytotechnic  Institute  and  Seed  Farm, 
in  charge  of  experiments  in  applied  plant  <:enetics,  j:eneral  agricul¬ 
tural  experimentation,  and  the  production  of  pedi‘:reed  seed,  was 
carried  on  as  usual.  The  institute  is  composed  of  three  sections — 
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tlu*  flour  and  hroad-hakinj;  exjMM'inu'ntal  laboratory,  tho  division  of 
industrial  and  l'ora<r<*  |)lants,  and  the  phytopat holoiric  laboratory, 
orjrani/.ed  durinjr  1981. 

During  the  year  the  (ieneral  Bureau  of  Iinnii^ration  and  C'olonial 
Inspeetuui  was  moved  to  a  new  huildinsx  whieh  ])rovides  spacious 
(piartei-s  for  the  whole  service.  Iinini^rants  arrivinjr  in  the  country 
nuinhered  12,71.j,  a  total  considerably  less  than  that  during  the 
previous  year,  when  the  arrival  of  18,1  Ih  immigrants  was  reported. 
Spain  was  the  nation  having  the  largest  group  of  immigrants,  3,892 
individuals  having  arrived  from  that  country;  Poland  came  next  with 
1,(»71;  and  the  number  from  other  countries  was  as  follows;  Italy, 
1. 824;  Rumania,  794;  (lermany,  719;  Yugoslavia,  h.'di;  and  Hungary, 
.■){)4. 

Other  sections  and  bureaus  under  the  Department  of  Industries 
carrying  on  ell'ective  work  during  the  year  were  the  Institute  of 
('hemical  Industry,  the  Mining  and  Industrial  lnsj)ection  Service, 
the  Xational  Labor  Ollice,  the  Patent  Oflice,  the  (leological  Institute, 
the  Printing  Ollice,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  Xational  Observa¬ 
tory,  and  the  (Ieneral  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  announced  that  despite  unfavorable 
linancial  conditions  it  Inul  continued  its  work  ])ractically  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  The  port  works  authorized  by  the  law  of  January  26,  1922, 
have  been  continued;  some  of  them  have  been  finished  and  work  on 
others  such  as  the  floating  dock  and  repair  work,  was  earned  on  as 
funds  |)ermitted.  The  fruit  market  which  was  begun  in  October, 
1929,  was  finished,  and  the  constniction  of  the  Xational  Refrigerating 
Plant  as  well  as  of  storage  place's  for  inflammables  has  been  continued. 

The  maintenance  of  ports  and  the  conservation  of  navigable  chan¬ 
nels  in  the  Lruguay  and  other  rivers  has  received  much  attention 
on  the  i)art  of  the  oflice.  Port  works  at  Salto,  Paysandu,  and  Fray 
Bentos  have  been  com|)leted  with  the  installation  of  electrie  cranes. 

The  construction  of  the  Florida-Sarandi  and  Treinta  y  Tres-Rio 
Branco  railway  was  continued;  work  on  the  former  had  progressed 
sufliciently  to  permit  tem|)orary  service  for  the  transi)ortation  of 
cereals  produced  in  the  region  between  Florida  and  kilometer  .50  at 
rates  favorable  to  the  farmers  in  that  section. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Ministry-  of  Public  Works  during  the  year 
reached  a  total  of  16,872,294  pesos,  of  which  approximately  7,000,000 
pesos  was  spent  for  labor.  Amounts  expended  for  the  various  phases 
of  the  work  were  as  follows;  Highways,  4,581,384;  hydrography, 
1,268,352;  topography,  10,106;  sanitation,  1,590, .594;  architecture, 
2,  119,906;  railways,  4,885,866;  port  works,  1,627,645;  the  Colonia 
Highway,  824,998;  and  the  Maua  Bridge,  18,996  pesos. 


MONETARY  AND  BANKING  REFORMS  IN  MEXICO 


The  reorfranization  of  the  Bank  of  Mexieo  in  a  form  similar  to  that 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking:  system  of  the  I’nited  States  is  the 
latest  of  a  series  of  monetan*  and  hankiiijr  reforms  initiated  by  the 
Oovernment  of  Mexico  on  July  2*),  1931,  with  the  ])assage  of  the  law 
depriving  fTold  of  its  monetaiy  functions  and  establishing  the  silver 
peso  as  the  monetary  unit  of  Mexico.*  The  fact  that  this  law  pro¬ 
hibited  the  further  coinage  of  silver  currency  created  certain  fears 
that  paper  money  would  be  issued  without  guarantee.  This  led  to 
the  hoarding  of  the  silver  coins  and  a  subsequent  decrease  in  the 
number  in  circidation.  According  to  a  statement  issued  in  the  spring 
of  1932  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  sight  deposits  in  national  currency 
in  all  the  banks  of  Mexico  diminished  from  143,000,000  pesos  on  the 
date  the  law  was  issued  to  11 5,000,000  five  days  later  and  continued 
to  dwindle  to  95,000 ,000  ])esos.  To  restore  the  stability  which  had 
been  affected  by  this  dangerous  de])letion  of  available  currency  as 
well  as  to  strengthen  credit  and  restore  business  confidence,  a  new 
monetary  law  was  jjassed  on  March  9,  1932,  which  made  several 
important  changes  in  the  law  of  July  25,  1931.  The  Central  Banking 
Commission,  established  the  ])revious  year,  was  dissolved  and  the 
Bank  of  Mexico  restored  to  its  functions  as  the  regulator  of  national 
currency,  with  authority  to  order  the  mintage  of  coins  in  accordance 
with  the  monetary  needs  of  the  country.  The  reserves  of  the  bank 
were  to  be  increased  with  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  bullion 
and  the  face  value  of  the  coins  which  it  minted. 

As  an  extraordinary  measure  to  offset  the  scarcity  of  money  in 
circulation  the  Secretary  of  Finance  was  authorized  to  order  im¬ 
mediately  the  coinage  of  silver  pesos  to  the  extent  and  quantity 
deemed  necessary  by  the  directors  of  the  bank.  The  law  was 
favorably  received  throughout  the  countiy',  and  without  materially 
affecting  fluctuations  in  the  foreign  exchange  rate  of  the  peso  it  has 
caused  an  ap])reciable  increase  in  bank  deposits,  a  sign  that  hoarded 
money  is  being  put  in  circulation  and  a  reflection  of  an  increased 
feeling  of  confidence.  The  number  of  silver  pesos  to  be  coined  was 
not  fixed,  for  the  law  declares  the  amount  is  strictly  limited  to  that 
which  the  bank  considers  necessary  to  offset  the  scarcity  of  money  in 
circulation.  Naturally  the  more  pesos  put  back  in  circulation  the 
smaller  the  total  issue  needed. 

The  Bank  of  Mexico  was  established  on  September  1,  1925  (see 
Bulletin  of  the  l*an  American  Union  for  December,  1925);  it  is  a 

1  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  law  of  July  25,  It<31,  see  the  Hvlletin'  of  the  Fan  .\nierican  Union  for 
Xovemt)er,  1931. 
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Governinent-controlled  institution  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
National  Bank  of  Mexico,  which  is  under  private  control.  The  law 
of  August  25  of  that  year  which  created  the  bank  empowered  it  to 
perform  the  functions  usually  associated  with  a  central  bank;  how¬ 
ever,  it  also  provided  for  direct  loan  and  discount  operations,  and  in 
actual  practice  the  Bank  of  Me.xico  came  to  exercise  more  of  the 
functions  of  a  private  bank  than  those  peculiar  to  a  central  institution 
of  issue  and  rediscount. 

The  Bank  of  Mexico,  however,  will  no  longer  compete  with  private 
institutions.  The  decree  issued  by  President  Ortiz  Kubio  on  April  12, 
1932,  abrogates  the  law  of  August  25,  1925,  and  places  the  bank  in  a 
position  to  assume  new  and  important  functions.  The  decree  ])ro- 
vides  that  the  Bank  of  Mexico  shall  be  the  sole  bank  of  issue  in  the 
Republic,  regulate  the  monetarx'  circulation,  the  interest  rate,  and 
the  foreign-exchange  rate,  carrx’  on  rediscount  operations  arising  out 
of  legitimate  commercial  transactions,  centralize  the  banking  reserves 
of  the  nation,  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  its  member  banks,  be  the 
fiscal  agent  and  sole  depositor^’  of  the  funds  of  the  Federal  Clovern- 
ment,  and  in  general  do  all  business  of  a  nature  consistent  with  its 
functions  as  a  central  bank  within  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the 
law. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  bank  has  been  reduced  from  100,000,000 
to  50,000,000  pesos,  which  is  fully  paid.  The  writing  off  of  between 
16,000,000  and  17,000,000  pesos  of  doubtful  paper  from  the  capital 
of  the  bank  has  been  reported  by  the  United  States  Dejiartment  of 
Commerce  to  have  had  a  wholesome  effect  on  banking  and  business 
generally. 

Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  capital  is  held  by  the  Ciovernment  in  the 
form  of  series  A  shares,  the  remaining  49  per  cent,  in  series  B  shares, 
being  held  hy  banking  institutions  and  private  individuals.  Those 
banks  which  according  to  the  General  Law  of  Credit  Institutions 
{Ley  General  de  IvKtitttdonefi  de  Credito)  must  be  afliliated  with  the 
Bank  of  Mexico  are  obliged  by  law  to  purchase  series  B  shares  up  to 
an  amount  eipiivalent  to  not  less  than  6  per  cent  of  their  capital  and 
reserves.  A  later  decree,  issued  by  tbe  President  of  the  Republic  on 
May  19, 1932,  requires  all  credit  institutions — including  foreign  banks 
or  branches  of  foreign  banks — receiving  deposits  from  the  public  at 
30  days  or  less  to  become  affiliated  with  the  bank.  Domestic  banks 
are  allowed  30  days  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  decree  to  subscribe 
to  or  purchase  their  shares;  foreign  banks  are  allowed  three  months.^ 

The  Board  of  Directors  {Consejo  de  Admin if<traei6n)  is  composed  of 
9  members,  5  appointed  by  the  Goveniment  and  4  by  the  holders  of 

*This  decree  also  places  certain  restrictions  on  foreign  hanks.  They  are  forbidden  to  receive  savings 
deiHisits.  act  as  trustees,  issue  cash,  mortgage,  or  collateral  bonds,  shares,  or  deiKisit  certificates,  and  a 
control  is  provided  for  their  foreign  currency  deiatsits. 
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series  B  sliares.  Only  individuals  eonneeted  with  the  hankiii};, 
industrial,  ajrrieultural,  or  eoinmereial  interests  of  the  Kepuhlie  ean 
he  <lireetors,  puhlie  ollieials  hein^  ainonjr  those  not  eliiiihle. 

The  four  direetors  apjiointed  hv  the  holders  of  series  B  shares  and 
one  other  direetor  will  constitute  a  special  eomniittee  eontrollinii  a 
lar<re  share  of  the  hank’s  business.  They  will  |)ass  uj)on  rediscount 
and  other  o])erations  which  the  law  authorizes  the  Bank  of  Mexico 
to  transact  with  its  lueinher  hanks:  the  purchasing  of  hankers’ 
acce])tances;  the  openin':  of  secured  current  account  credits;  and  the 
jrrantin;:  of  advances  on  hills  of  exchange,  cash  certificates,  and  loan 
certificates  issued  hy  bonded  warehouses.  The  entire  hoard  (on 
which  the  (loverninent  has  a  majority)  iiasses  on  all  matters  of  issue 
and  monetary  circulation,  the  fixing  of  the  rediscount  rate,  the 
reipiisites  of  rediscount  able  ])a]>er,  and  the  limit  of  rediscount  opera¬ 
tions.  In  order  that  the  (loverninent  may  have  control  over  those 
functions  of  the  hank  which  may  concern  the  sovereignty  and  secuiity 
of  the  State,  the  Secretary  of  Finance  has  the  right  to  veto  resolutions 
of  the  hoard  of  directors  dealing  with  investments  in  foreign  securities, 
dejiosits  abroad,  new  currency  issues,  or  ojierations  involving  the  cur¬ 
rency  circulation  or  the  jnihlic  debt  when  in  his  opinion  these  opera¬ 
tions  may  disturb  the  economic  eipiilihrium  of  the  countiy.  In  this 
manner  it  has  been  sought  to  divide  eipiitahly  the  control  of  the 
hank’s  functions  between  the  two  groups  which  contributed  to  the 
hank’s  capital. 

Brofits  will  he  distributed  as  follows:  10  jier  cent  to  the  reserve 
fmul  until  this  eipials  the  capital  and  o  per  cent  thereafter:  0  per  cent 
to  the  dividends  on  the  series  B  shares;  ti  jier  cent  to  the  (loverninent 
(series  A)  shares;  10  per  cent  to  the  oflicers  and  employees  of  the 
hank,  according  to  their  salaries,  until  this  amount  reaches  30  per 
cent  of  the  annual  ])ay  roll;  and  half  of  the  remainder  to  the  Federal 
(loverninent  as  compensation  for  the  privilege  of  issue,  the  other  half 
being  used  to  declare  additional  dividends  uj)  to  0  per  cent  on  all 
shares. 

At  jiresent  the  hank  will  issue  hank  notes  only  against  documents 
])ayahle  in  silver  arising  out  of  rediscount  operations  with  meniher 
hanks.  The  value  of  the  notes  issued  can  not  exceed  twice  the  amount 
of  cash  on  hand  in  national  currency,  after  deducting  the  sums  made 
UJ)  by  the  monetary  reserve,  certain  deposits  of  the  member  hanks, 
and  the  reserve  for  de[)osits  withdrawable  in  less  than  30  days. 
Acceptance  of  the  ])a])er  currency  issued  by  the  hank  is  voluntary, 
hut  the  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  governments  must  accept  it 
to  any  amount  at  face  value  in  payment  of  jiublic  dues.  The  notes 
are  convertible  on  demand  into  silver  at  their  nominal  value  when 
presented  at  the  Bank  of  Me.xico  or  any  of  its  branches;  the  law 
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expressly  states  that  the  (loverninent  stands  hehind  all  notes  in  eir- 
eulation.  The  issue  of  hank  notes  against  <rohl  or  hills  of  foreijrn 
exchan<re  will  not  he  made  until  eonditions  in  the  eountry  return  to 
normal  and  the  >rrowth  in  volume  and  value  of  the  monetary  reserve 
permits  the  stabilization  of  the  peso. 

The  liankof  Mexieoisspeeilieally  forbidden  to  make  loans  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  (loverninent,  to  States  or  munieiiialities,  to  <rrant  eurrent  aeeount 
eredits,  exeejit  to  member  hanks  when  sueh  eredits  are  adeipiately 
seeured,  or  to  earry  on  direet  ojierations  of  loan  and  diseount.  How¬ 
ever,  the  hank  is  allowed  under  eertain  conditions  to  buy  drafts  and 
hills  of  exehanjre  in  the  open  market  and  to  make  advances  on  liipiid 
securities.  It  may  also  make  loans  or  advances  on  shares  of  corpora¬ 
tions  orjranized  to  establish  new  member  hanks,  up  to  oO  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  sueh  shares.  It  can  not  accept  and  pay  drafts;  cash  or 
certify  cheeks  unless  duly  guaranteed;  suhserihe  to  or  invest  in  shares 
of  any  kind,  except  those  of  national  credit  institutions  up  to  10  per 
cent  of  their  capital,  provided  that  the  total  invested  in  these  opera¬ 
tions  does  not  exceed  10  jier  cent  of  the  capital  of  the  hank;  invest  in 
bonds  not  (pioted  on  oflieial  e.xchanges  or  in  those  which  have  not 
paid  re<rular  dividends  for  five  years  jirevious;  invest  more  than  0  per 
cent  of  its  capital  in  huildinj.'s  and  office  eipiipment;  pay  interest  on 
sums  deposited  for  less  than  30  days;  pledfie  its  securities  or  hank  notes 
or  use  them  as  collateral;  or  mortjiafie  its  real  estate. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MAY  10,  1932 


Subject 

Date 

-Author 

ARGENTINA 

1932  i 

Kvcerpt  from  rej.ort  on  general  conditions  in  .Argentina 

Mar.  23  | 

Embassy.  Huenos  .Aires. 

from  .March  s  to21, 1932.  (Guggenheim  scholarships 

and  population.) 

1 

.Argentine  Government  salaries . 

.Apr.  15  ! 

X.  M.  Warren,  consul  at  Buenos  .Aires. 

(^elehration  of  and  press  comment  on  “  Pan  .American 

Apr.  21 

Emha.ssy,  Buenos  .Aires. 

Day”  an<l“  Pan  Americanism.” 

(IIILE 

The  Santa  .Maria  Educational  Foundation  of  Val- 

Mar.  S 

Frank  .A.  Henry,  consul  at  A'aliiarai'o. 

paraiso. 

Tourist  sea.son  at  Vifia  del  Mar.. . 

Mar.  IH 

Do. 

Trade  and  industries  of  the  agricultural  city  of 

Apr.  M 

Thomas  D.  Bowman,  consul  at  San- 

Temuco.  Chile. 

tiago. 

COLOMBIA 

No.  29  of  the“  Itoletln  de  Estadlstica”  of  the  Depart- 

Feb.  Ifi 

('arlos  C.  Hall,  vice  consul  at  .Mede- 

ment  of  .AnticMjuia. 

Bin. 

Coi»y  of“lnforn’.eal  Goliernador  del  Deiiartmentodel 

.Mar.  5 

Erik  AA'.  Magnuson,  consul  at  Ba- 

.Atlantico."  February.  1932. 

rramiuilla. 

Pojtavan-Pasto  Highway .  . 

Mar.  PI 

Lyle  C.  Himmel,  vice  consul  at  Cali. 

CVBA 

List  of  principal  newspajiers  and  magazines  of  llahana 

Mar.  24 

Harold  B.  IJiiarlon.  con.siil  at  llahana 

Consular  District. 

Copy  of  Cuban  tensus  of  1931 . 

Apr.  12 

Embassy,  Habana. 

Observance  of  Pan  .American  Dav . 

.  Apr.  19 

Do. 

ECl  Al»OR 

Excerjits  from  report  on  general  conditions  prevailing 

Mar.  1 

I,egation,  Quito. 

in  Ecuador  for  February,  19.32. 

Centennial  of  the  birth  of  Juan  Montaivo  . 

.  Mar.  17 

Do 

HAITI 

Excerpt  frcrm  report  on  general  conditions  in  Haiti 

.Mar.  10 

l.«gation,  Port-au-Prince. 

from  February  1  to  29,  1932. 

Pan  .Airerican  Day  ...  . 

.  Apr.  22 

Do. 

IIONIICKAS 

Disa'tn.us  fire  in  l.a  (.'eiba . . . .  Mar.  7  Warren  C.  Stewart,  vice  consul  at 

La  Ceiba. 

Derree  No.  95.  (Tales  an'l  charttes  for  const ntct ion  .Mar.  29  (lo-stim  Smith,  consul  at  TeKiicigalpa. 
fun<l  for  School  of  .M olid ne  and  Pharmacy.) 

I’ANAMA 

Pan  .\ii.erican  .\irways  ofien  direct  service  hetueeti  Apr.  M  ;  llerlicrt  ().  Williams, consulat  Panama 
Panama  8n<l -Mexico  City.  City. 
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Subjwt 


Date 


I'KUC.UAY 


l!«2 

Excerpt  from  re[>ort  of  Kenerai  ronilitiims  prevailiiif!  in  |  Apr.  I 
Uruguay  (or  March,  PJ32.  (Uruguayan  attendance 
at  Olympic  game."!,  and  Uruguayan  delegation  to 
Refrigeration  Congress.) 


VEXE7,fEI..\ 

I  Hadiotelephonic  servire  lietween  Venezuela  tind  (or-  \]>T.  211 

eign  countries. 


> 

i 


— Ctuitimied 

.Vulhor 

Legation,  Montevideo 

Legation,  Caracas. 


